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ADVERTISEMENT. 

HE Discourses which make up this volume were preached 

before the University of Cambridge. It was the author’s 
view in preaching them to guard young men against those dangers, 
with respect both to moral practice and religious principles, to 
which an academic life is more peculiarly exposed; and he now 
publishes them, in the hope, that the perusal may contribute some- 
thing to the same important purpose. It is, perhaps, scarcely worth 
remarking, that the first five Discourses refer to moral practice ; 
the last eight to religious principles.’ 


It is presumed, that neither academical pupils, nor the more 
advanced objects of the pastoral care, deviate from rectitude 
through ignorance of religious obligation, but rather through 


the imperfection of pious habits. ‘l’o strengthen and contirm 
these, private tuition, and public instructions, from the pulpit 
and the press, have a happy tendency. but should it hap- 
pen, that all these, either from negligence or a perverse spirit, 
prove inefficient, the only remaining expedient seems to be 
a course of discipline, skilfully framed, and impartially en- 
forced. As a discerning and faithful College ‘Lutor, Mr, 
Pearson has not been inattentive to this method of professional 
usefulness. His hearty concern in this matter is expressed in 
a postscript to the advertisement :— 

« It is scarcely necessary for me to express, that I entertain the 
highest respect for the university of Cambridge, and for the gene- 
ral mode of discipline there observed; and I hope it will not be 
deemed inconsistent with that respect, if Ladd, that the following 
regulations have long appeared to me as desideraia. It would not 
be difficult, I think, to point out many advantages, which might reas 
sonably be expected to result from each. In any case, there will 
be no harm in proposing them as subjects for deliberation. 1. The 
abolition of all college feasts. 2. Uniformity of discipline im the 
different colleges, with respect to chapel, gates, and lectures. 3.A 
reduction of the tiie allotted to the study of mathematics and 
natural philosophy, from three years and a quarter to two years. 
To these I would add a 4th, to which it more particvlariy concerns 
parents and guardians to attend, though it has not altogether 
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escaped the notice of some members of the university ; that is, not 
to admit any young man at college, without an assurance of being 
accommodated, immediately on going to reside, with apartments 
within its walls.’ 

Contents. ‘ Discouse 1. Importance ofa proper choice ee a 3 
He that ae 8 with wise men shall be wise, but a companion of fools shall é 
destroyed. Fie vantages of mmocence hewn repentance. Shall we con- 
finice Mi $ Ct ma abound 2? §. impor tance of life considered as 
a stale ol ‘di ( cipli ine. MWderefore is light given io him that is in misery, and 

in soul }? 4. Desire and distribution of praise. 
nmcnded according to his wisdom. 5. Gentleness. The 
2 pes ;. Impor tance of right opinions in reli- 
nercy, because 1 did it ignorantly in unbelief. 7. Im- 
portance of rig! he notions of God. Let him that glorieth, glory a this, 
that he understandeth and knoweth ME. 8. Omnip resence and omni- 
science of God. Say = thou, | will hide myself from the Lord, &c. Ec- 
clesiasticus xvi. 17. The disposition necessary to an inquiry into 
the truth of Christian ianity. Jf any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God. 10. 1 he resurrection of Christ, 
as a proof of the truth of Christianity. Now 2: Christ risen from the 
dead. 11. Resurrection of Christ, asa proof of the general resur- 
rection. Same text. 12. The oe of Christ, as coming to destroy 
the doiinion of sin. The Son of God was manife sted, that he might de- 
stroy the works of the devil. 13. Tendenc y of Christianity to promote 
benevolence. By this shall men know that ye are my di isciples, if ye love 
oH¢€ another.’ 

irom the third discourse we select a specimen of the author’s 

com ep i— 


* Wherefore is light given to him that ts in misery # ?? & To this 
uestion, which, in the days of Job, might well pe rplex the philose- 
P gg and silence the preacher of patience under aflliction, we are 
now prepared to givea satisfactory reply. Before a future state 
was fully made known, the advantages of affliction were not so 
cle arly seen. ‘To those who had no expectation beyond the grave, 
t must have been desirable, after every hope of earthly comfort had 
son withdrawn, to return to their original state of insensibility ; 
for, in the eye of reason, n othing is more evident, than that it is bet- 
ter not to be, than to exist in mise ry. FF. 43. 


On the positions in this paragraph a few reflections are ap- 
posite. 1. Job certainly lived in the patriarchal age, and 
prior to the date of the Sinai cov enant ; of which a future state 
of retribution was not expressed as a sanction enforcing obe- 
dience. Bishop Warburton has incontrovertib! ly establis! ied this 
latter/pointon the principle,that temporal advantages and temporal 
su fferings were the sanctions most erie toa temporary admi- 
nist ation. Bu itJob , even before the promulgation of that tempo- 
rary law, and und ler the paroxysms of the bitterest corporeal suf- 
fermgs, declared his assured hope of a resurrection :—and that 
consolat ty prospect was the firm belicf of his ancestors; for 
; 1 Abraham, 
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Abraham, about to sacrifice his son, accounted that God was 
able to raise him from the dead. Here is a satisfactory ‘y evi- 
dence, that the fathers before Moses not only believed the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, but that this persuasion enabled them 
to surmount the most grievous trials of human fortitude. 
Bishop Warburton weakly denies the belief of this doctrine be- 
fore the times of the later prophets, and with equal temerity 
afirms that the book of Job was written at, or soon after, the 
Babylonian captivity. 

2. ‘It is better not to be, than to exist in misery.’ Agree- 
ab iy to this sentiment, it is declared conce ring Jud as, ** Good 
were it for that man if he had not been born.” Meiap! Ly si- 
cians, indeed, pronounce non-existence the greatest impericc- 
tion, and the worst of evils ; and Milton, to this effect, intro- 
duces Belial addressing his partners in rebellion :— 


‘To be no more; sadcure! for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish sathen, swallow’d up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreate d night, 

Devoid of sense and motion? And who knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or willever? How he can 
Is doubtful; that he will is never sure.’ 


To create, and annihilate, are effects equally easy to Om- 
nipotence. ‘To admit the one, and deny the other, is impious ; 
but not unsuitable in a fallen cherub. [t remains to inquire, 

What is the original import of DEATH, the penalty of 
decks dience ? Locke, i in his Reasonableness of Christianity, 
and Watts, in his Run and Rocovery of Mankind, concur in 
the opinion, that death, as it affects the body, is the resolution 
of its parts into dust, whence it was taken, without the pro- 
spect of a resurrection ;—and, as it affects the soul, the total 
extinction of life, annihilation. ‘They farther suppose, that the 
first promise of restoration, though it did not reverse the sen- 
tence which doomed the body to dissolution, yet implied the 
certainty of a resurrection, and of a reunion with the soul ; 
neither to die any more. Concerning the original import of 
the word DEATH, speculations are vain, and unwarranted 
decisions presumptuous. If the government of God with re- 
spect to the angels be analogous to that which was established 
with Tespect to men, it is certain that annihilation was not the 
punishme nt of the apostate angels. But admit the hypothesis 
of Mr. Locke and Dr. Watts, the « Gospel renders inf liib ly cer- 
tain the doctrine of a resurrection and pte retribution, await- 
. ing both the just and the unjust. Enoch, before the Flood, 


foretold the universal judgment; and Abraham, after it, 
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fully persuas ded of the resurrection. It is incongruous to sup- 
ose that Job, under his sufferings, had not the same prospects. 
a future state was then fully known, the advantages of af- 
fliction were clearly seen. 
Without hesitation we accede to the author’s final conclusion, 


« The proper use to be made of this reflection (that the present 
dispensation is re lly the best, however the reason of it may elude 
search), is that we be led by it to take all due care for the pre- 

n of life and its faculties 3 ; and to be active and diligent in 

the gieat business for which life we as desi igned to be the stage. The 
sin of such indulgences in pleasure as are destructive of life and 
health, or of such deep ei .gagements in worldly-pursuits as are in- 
consistent with a proper regard to our spiritual improvement, never, 
perhaps, appear more heinous, than Meee considered in this view. 
He who comes io the close of a lite which has been shoriened | by 
vice, Or spent for the mos t part ina way that wulturn to no account 
hereafter, must fecl a very painful remorse. He will then, when it 
is too late, be sensible of his folly in trifling with those moments by 
which his eternal happiness might have been secured; but he must 
look back to them with double regret and horror, if his conscience 


oblige him to confess, that the opportunities which had been given 


him to improve in virtue, and which were intended as the means of 


conducting him to happiness, have been employed by him in the ser- 
vice of Gm and as steps to misery. 

* Let us, that we may avoid such bitter refiections, and the still 
more bitter consequences which will follow them, take such care 
for the preservation of our life and powers, as m< ay enable us long 
and successfully to discipline ourselves in virtue and piety. The 


dangers to which duty m ay stimmon us, we must always be ready 


to encounter. We never can be sufferers by obeying the voice of 
ying 


Providence ; but as we value the happiness of heaven, and the sa- 
tisfaction of an approving conscience, let it not be owing to vice or 
folly, that we are cut off in the midst of our days, and that death 


comes upon us before the business of life is done.’ P. 57. 


In this production Mr. Pearson discovers vigour of intellect 


and a good prea much learning, anda familiar acquaintance 
with the best models. 


Some, perhaps, of his readers may con- 


cur with us in tlie opinion, that the introductions are extended 
beyond a just proportion. 


A Treatise on the Law of Awards, 


By Siewart Kyd, Esq. Barvister at 
Law, Of tie Mid lle Lenrjale 


Ey delay and expence which attend the trial of questions 
in Westminster Hall, have, of late years, greatly contri- 
buted to increase the practice of submitting disputes relative to 
personal property to the determination of arbitrators. ‘The bu- 
siness of Lave sa lh mn indeed now occupies na inconsiderable por- 
tion of the time, and of course furnishes no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the profits of many gentlemen at the bar ; and seems, by 
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its tendency to increase, likely to become @ new line in the 
profession. The m orchants aiso in the city, especially those who 
are skilled in the laws of shipping, the regulations of trade, and 
the customs of marine insurances, are, it is well known, almost 
daily engaged in adjusting commercial differences between their 
feliow-citizens : and there are, no doubt, many other descrip- 
tions of persons who are frequently called upon in the character 
of referees to extricate their friends from difficulties into 
which they may have been thrown by their various and com- 
plicated connections with the rest of the world. A work, there- 
fore, the object of which is to enable the several parties in this 
domestic tribunal to fix with certainty the extent of its juris- 
diction, to conduct its proceedings with legal regularity, to ex- 
press its judgments with technical precision, and to carry its 
awards when made into complete effect, must, if well executed, 
be highly useful, not only to lawyers of every description in par- 
ticular, but to the public in geueral. 

‘ The work is divided into eight chapters, which respectively treat 
of 1. The submission; 2. The parties to it; 3. The subject of re- 
ference; 4. The arbitrator and umpire; 5. The award or um- 
pirage; 6. The remedy to compel performance when the award or 
umpirage is properly made; 7. The means of procuring relief 
against it when improperly made; and 8. Its effects in precluding 
the parties from suing on the original cause of action which was the 
subject of the reference.’ 

‘The author has disclosed the law upon these subjects ina 
metiiod equally luminous and scientific ; by giving the lustory, 
as ic were, of each point from the earliest records of it ia the Law 
Reports to the present time ; tracing the several mutations it has 

ndergone in former times; and exhibiting forcisly and perspt- 
cuously, in one point of view,the rule as it stands at thisday. The 
merits indeed of the original work are already well known, and 
it may be sufficient to say that they are considerably increased 
by the present edition. Mr. Kyp seems to have taken uncom- 
mon pains to render it complete: many parts of the text have 
been newly written for the purpose of introducing with greater 
elegance and propriety the several cases which have been deter- 
miued on the subject of AWARDs since the publication of the 
first edition, many of which are taken from manuscript noées 
never before published. ‘The arrangement also of some of the 
sub‘livisions of the iormer volume has been very advantageously 
altered, and new subjects of discussion introduced. ‘Lhere 1s 
also in the present volume the addition of a very useful collec- 
tion of prece'ents, including correct forms of every possible do 
cument whi h the practiser can require in conducting AN 
BITRATION from its inception by “the submission” to its close 
by the confirmation or rejection of “ the award”? in the supe- 
Flor courts. 

A Sup- 
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A Supplemental Apology for the Believers in the Shakspeare-Papers, €e, 
By George Chalmers. 


[concLuUDED FRoM PAGE 2135.] 


HE new materials employed by Mr. C. in constructing the 

present volume are so very scanty, and so mingled with 
what himself and others have used before, that to point them 
out would be no facile undertaking. We therefore shail con- 
tinue to criticise the critic a little in his own way; exposing 
the egotisms, and rectifying the misrepresentations, of his motley 
tome as we proceed along. 

In pursuing his enquiries after the biography of Spenser, Mr. 
C. though assisted by Francis ‘Townsend, W indsor herald, has 
not been able to discover that any of the pedigrees of the an- 
cient stem in Northamptonshire recognize every body’s Spen- 
ser as connected with them. ‘This will be a disappointment 
to those who have cherished a contrary belief, while they ex- 
ulted to hear the historian of the Roman [E'mpire declare, that, 

although ‘ the nobility of the SpeNcERs has been illustrated 
and enriched by the trophies of Marlborough, they ought to 
consider THE Farry QUEEN N as the most precious jewel of 
their coronet !’? The poet’s own boast that he was allied to 
the Spensers of Althorp, in a poem which celebrated their 
fame *, appears an incontrovertible argument in favour of Mr. 
Gibbon’s belief ; though heraldry may have disdained to ingraft 
the scion of a poet upon the genealogical stock of a peer. Sir 
James Ware, in his « Aatinnestion of “Yreland,? determines that 
Spenser obtained his grant of land in the county of Cork in 
1585. Mr. C. has dated it in 1586; but without specifying 
his authority. 

Mr. C. assures us, from the discovery of Mr. Malone, that 
Spenser never was Poet Laureat. If he held not this title by 
creation, he enjoyed it at least by courtesy. Hence Webbe, 
in his * Discourse of English Poetrie,’ 1586, declares, * he 
[Spenser] may well ws par the garlande, and step before the 
best of all English ports.’ Nash also, in the ¢ Supplication of 
Pierce Pennilesse,’ 1592, had proposed to ¢ decypher the ex- 
cesse of gluttonie + at large, but that a new daureat sav’d him 





* In olin Clout’s Come Home againe,” 1595, Spenser pane- 
gytizes the daughters of Sir Ji yhn Spense r, as 
pecaneenss -———‘* Thesisters three, 
The honor of ied noble familie, 
Of which J meanest boast my selfe to be, 
And most, that unto them I am so nie? 
+ This has an evident allusion to the < gulfe of greedinesse,’ in 


Spenser’s Faery Queen. Book II. Cant. XIL. 
the 
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the labor;’ and Barnefield, in his * Poems of divers Humors’, 
1598, hails Spenser for the deep conceit of his Faery Queene, 
as ‘ king of poets, with a /awrel/ crowne.’ 

Atp. 25, Mr. C, takes credit to himself for bringing fore 
ward a sonnet by Spenser to Harvey, which he asserts * has ne- 
ver been reprinted till now.’ We must rectify this assertion, 
by reminding him, that it was collected with other ¢ dispersed 
poems of Spenser,’ and printed in Waldron’s Literary Museum, 
1792, with a correctness which far exceeds that of its later 
editor. In the ‘ Apologieof Pierce Pennilesse,’ 1593, a shrewd 
suspicion is hinted by Nash, that this very sonnet was the 
composition of Harvey himself :— I will look,’ says he, ‘ upon 
the last sonnet of M. Spensers, to the right worshipfull maister 
G. H. doctour of the lawes : or it may so fall out thatI will not 
look upon it, because (Gabrielli) though 1 vehemently suspect 
it to bee of thy owne doing, it is popt foorth under M. Spen- 
sers name, and his name is able to sanctifie any thing though 
falsely ascribed to it.’ ‘his may be novel intelligence to Mr. 
C. ‘That the preface to ‘ Belvedere,’ 1600, speaks of Spen- 
ser as an evtant poet, is no proof he was then alive; because 
Greene, Peele, and Marlow, are so spoken of also, and were 
dead some time before. 

Mr. C. hastily concludes, at p. 39, that * Colin Clout? was 
written in 1591, because the dedication bears that date :’ but 
internal evidence contradicts his conclusion; Daniel being 
praised in it for his ¢ passionate mischance,’ or Complaint of 
Rosamond, 1592, and for his ‘ tragic plaints,’ or Tragedy of 
Cleopatra, 1594. Mr. Warton assigns 1595-6 as the true 
date of * Colin Clout,’ for * unanswerable reasons ;’ perhaps 
for those now suggested. See Milton’s Juvenile Poems, p. 112, 
2d edit. 

Mr. Malone, in his ‘ Inquiry,’ had objected to the word 
Jreynd in Lord Southampton’s spurious epistle, as neither the 
spelling of Lord S. nor of the age. To confute Mr. M. the 
Apologist produces seven various instances, to shew how the 
word was spelled in early times ; but it is remarkable, that 
not any one of them agrees with the spelling of the supposititious 
letter ; and they are therefore produced in vain. Mr. M.’s 
objection remains in full force ; as it also does against owne 
for one, to which Mr. C. has discovered no likeness 1m all the fa- 
mily connections he has traced. P. 136. 

In * Martins Months Minde,’ 1589, from which Mr. C. 
has extracted two passages, at p. 186, with his usual orthogra- 
phical inaccuracy, Zanam, whom he speaks of as a player, 
is mentioned as a ‘ master of players,’ alias a manager; and 
tohimand his consort Martin bequeaths < all his foolerie.’ 


The 
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€ passage at p. 206, relative to Sir George Buc and =a 
Ri cnet ill. we happen to have perused in the MS. and, 
‘our recollection does not greatly fail us, where Mr. C., 
pyanees ‘clark’s,’ we ought to read blacke, and for ‘ v bookes,’ 

a booke. W ho would suppose that ‘the pride of accuracy’ 
was our critic’s peculiar boast ? 

At p. 242, Mr. Steevens is said to have adopted Mr. Malone’s 
grgresiién. Mr. S. did not adopt it: he merely reprinted it 
in the additions to the Historical Account of the Engl ish Stage, 
by Mr. M. of which it made a part. See also p. 267, note 
(c), for the same wilful blunder. 

‘ Having neither the voice nor the heart of flattery,’ says 
Mr. C. p, 134, ‘ Edo not feel it good to sooth the two com- 
mentators when they state, that ** ‘Lowin was licensed by the 
patent of king James.” Here again the ¢wo commentators 
have nothing to ‘do with the passage. It occurs in a marginal 
note to Pope’ s preface, signed A/alone, for which therefore 
he is solely accountable. But Mr. C. throughout his animad- 
versions, speaks of two commentators where one only is 
concerned, and particularly in his strictures on the Chronology 
of Shakspeare’ s Plays, which Mr. Steevens had expressed his 

¢ inability either to dispute or to improve.’ Mr. C. however, 
announces a very different conc eption of his own powers both 
for disputation and j improvement, p. 267, by boasting that he 
has pertormed in twenty days what Mr. S. could not achieve 
in fwen Ly years®* I! Such wordy inflations of self-conse- 

quence do puta man quite ¢ from the understanding of himself ;’ 
and 3 Mr. S. may possibly be hom to say, with the doctor in Mac- 
beth—* Ehave two nights wat teh - with you, but can perceive. 
no t! uh in your report.’ Mr. C. has certainly accomplished 
Intel - where ne promised muc ch His History of the ¢ Studies 
» 2 trite compilation of such particulars as be- 
fore weie known. His *‘ New Chronology’ has little new ex- 
cept the title given to it. The greater part of his documents 
leri 5 the volumes of Steevens and Malone ; mucl 
is own Apology; and such a paucity 
rt ‘al matter, that parvum in imulto would have 

iurined no inappesite motto for this « me 5 of his book. 

\s an instance of singular penetrati C. re smnarks, that 

: nave add burrowed cr as usly from Langbaine, 
ceement, iiad t! 1ey borrowe d copiously 

a remembrancer, they would have more 

C. ike one of his literary compatriots, 


—— 


} 
Sh Lenearn’? 
of ‘ tASPCa } 





been forgotten by those who peruse our pes 
AvoLocy was announced in June, 1796, 
pnd ey 1797 ry 


seems 
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seems disposed to exalt the unworthy, and to depress the meri« 
torious. Thus Langbaine is lauded for his ‘ reading,’ while 
Capel is decried for his ‘ narrow comprehension and confined 
views.’ Such praise and such censure do equal honour to the 
writer’s discernment! Capel appears to have been unfortue 
nate in having had his labours appreciated ; since we scarcel 
recollect any author *, except Dr. Farmer, who has spoken of 
them with applause. But Dr. Farmer’s praise was fame ; and 
he pronounced Mr. Capel to be ‘curious and intelligent,’ and 
the most able of all men to give information on subjects rela 
tive to the studies of Shakspeare. See his justly-celebrated 
Essay. 

The passage cited from the ‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 
p. 301, has no more obvious allusion to Spenser’s Sonnets in 
1595, than to Daniel’s in 1592, and therefore cannot furnish 
any note of teme. 

P. $05, Churchyard’s ‘Complaint of Shore’s Wife’ had 
two earlier impressions than Mr. C. seems to be aware of. 
It appeared in the second edition of the ‘Mirror for Magis~ 
trates,’ 1563, and again in Churchyard’s ‘ Chippes,’ 1575. 
At p. 318, Mr. C. speaks with as much precision about the 
universal talk of the time in 1596, as if he had been a constant 
guest at the maiden Monarch’s coterie. Wedo not, howevet, 
quite perceive how the Faery Queen, which was first publish- 
ed in 1590, can fix the period of an allusion to it to be 1596? 

The Devils Incarnate of Lodge, says Mr. C. p. 339, 
‘ appear never to have been out of Shakspeare’s mind ;’ nor are 
they ever out of the Apologist’s. He writes of them like one 
possessed—at least, of the ‘striking publication :’ though we 
find that all the useful hints it could afford had been previously 
extracted by Dr. Farmer and others. Thistract appears to be the 
ctitic’s chief instrument for cutting up Mr. Malone’s * Chrono- 
logy ;’ but should it even enable him to whittle away a few 
tender sprays, he will make no impression upon the main 
trunk, 

In his note, at p. 388, Mr. C. seems not to be informed of 
what general readers have long understood, that Mr, Collins 
was altogether guiltless of the esculent erudition ascribed to 
him ; his name being merely used as ‘ a stalking-horse, under 
the presentation of which Mr. Steevens chose to shoot his 
wit.’ 





* The © Pursuits of Literature’ furnish a second exception. He 
there is called the Patron of Shakspeare, and the Father of all legitimate 
commentary on his writings! but queere whether this lattet appel- 
dation is not more appropriable to Theobald ? 
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- At p. 396; a passage relating to Mary, Queen of Scots, i 
“stran: gely misquoted from the ¢ Chronological Order of Shak. 
“speart 2’§ Plays,’ by Mr. Malone, who wrote—‘ ‘To the son of 
“Marty these lines could nol but have been agreeable” Mr. 
“C. has altered the sentence to could not have been ve TY agree- 
able 

Mr. C. thinks, p. 431, that the Julius Cesar of Alexander 
‘had; been formerly written, ~ th: ough first published in 1607, 
‘We conclude it could not have been written long before ; be- 
“cause Croesus and Darius had whe printed together at London 
in 1604, which are all that were likely at that time to hav 
been composed. The.words newly enlarged, in the title of 
1607, applied to the enlargemen it of the * Monarchicke Trag ge- 
dies’ in numtber, viz. from tio to four. 

We agree, with Mr. C. p. 437, when he says, that the mul- 
berry rttee was familiar io our poets in the reig n of Elizabeth 
“for we have seen a long preduction in verse, dated 1599, 
‘wholly pertaining to the culture of mulberries, and the cco- 
“nomy,of silkworms. 
*’’ Mr. C concludes his Shakspearian strictures by a minute col- 
“lation of dramatic entries in the Stationers’ books with the 
“extracts of Mr. Steevens. In this scrutiny the com tor has de- 
pone numerous inaccuracies, nor have his ¢ paper-bullets”? 

alw ays fallen short of their intended aim ; though 


-4; Af we say senth, we must report they were 
As. gannons overcharg’d with double eracks.’ 


The toil has been great mn earing the Supplemental Apology, 
“but the harvest is likely to prove very unproductive. A hiti- 

ious spirit of domination every where srevails 
§ - 7. | , 


a 


‘ jading our 
ears with an ou itrageous brawl’ and will assist to make the: 


‘book perused with reluctance, or hastily thrown aside with 
“indignation. To the title of Apologies. for believing in 
the “Sak SPEARE ForGERIES, neither this nor. the former. 
volume has any just pretence; imasmuch as the documents 
contained in them were collected subs equently to the period of 
‘belief. Nor, indeed, can the archives in Norfolk-street appear 
to be virtually given up, while many a ‘ longing, lingering look’ 
of support is cast upon them by the Apologist. Av owed de- 
‘yeliction and concealed attachment even now are struggling for 
rhe mastery ; so that what was acutely applied to the ¢ Apo- 
- Jogy’ may still be applied to the * Supplement a 
¢ Chalmers -videri-credulus non vult, et est, 
‘Pextus negat, note asserunt 5 : utrisque; credere ? » 


rf 


. 


x. 
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By way of buoy to his ponderous publication, and to give it: 
less ¢alacrity in sinking’ beneath the yawning whirlpool of. 
neglect, Mr. C. addressesa Postscript of 160 pages to 7. J. 
Mathias, whom he is determined to consider .as the author of 
the ‘ Pursuits of Literature.’ In that popular.poem our Apo- 
logist was represented, with much figurative truth, as having. 
dropped his ‘ leaden mace’ on the shoulders of Mr. Malone;; 
This leaden mace he now lets fall upon Mr. Mathias, and the 
weight thereof, resembling the staff of Goliath’s spear, is ‘like 
a weaver’s beam.’ Had Mathias undergone the discipline ‘of. 
a flatting-mill, he could not have been more cruelly handled. 
But was it merely for an uncomplimentary * conplet that this 
ferocious attack has been made? Or was it from any personal 
pique that Mr. C. has chosen ¢o believe this gentleman was 
the author of the ¢ Pursuits,’ and has arraigned him before the- 
tribunal of the public, as Burke did Warren Hastings, that he 
might have the gratification of delineating an odious character, 
and. of telling him, in the world’s broad gaze, Thou arf ire 
man? The infuriate rancour of Mr. C. seems to license such 
a conjecture ; and if this be the case,—* it is Very reverent sport 
truly ; and done in the testimony of a good conscience.’ 

* With theauthor of the ‘ Pursuits of Literature,’ whoever hie is, 
ewe are not so enamoured as to speak of his perforniance with-. 
out much alloy of blame. Beneath the shield of public patri- 
otism he has too often directed the arrows of individual spleen. 
To acquire a temporary popularity he has surrendered the no- 
bler ambition of obtaining permanent fame : for, as Dr. Johnson 
ably argued,. *¢ it is of the nature of persanal inyectives ‘to be 
soon unintelligible ; and the author that gratifies private malice, | 
animam wm vulnere ponit, destroys the future efficacy of his 
own writings, and sacrifices the esteem of succeeding times to 
the laugliter of a day.”” Hence do we cherish no unqualified 
admiration for the ‘ Pursuits of Literature ;? but we'respect the 
learning, the ingenuity, ard the general design of the work,; 
which we thiak Mr. C. has falsified most’ glaringly when he 
stigmatizes the supposed authar as seditious. and jacobinical, as 
having * lampooned the King’s person, and committed a breach 
of-privilege. ot both Houses of Parliament.’ 

.“ Sure, sure, such carping is.ngt commendable, -; 

The proofs. brought to..onviet .Mr. ‘Mathias of imputed 

authorship are intended, says the’accusef,“to satisfy ‘the most 
. , a 3 ee a> WEE, | 5 : 





Mr. C. declares, at p- 496, that ¢ aify versé-nian* is’ peffectly . 
welcome to Aiich him into a rhyme? This forcibly reminds ‘us of Sir 
Fretful Plagiary, who welcomed the saréasms of the critic with 
tears in his cyes.. 
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sceptical. We believe they will not convince the most cre. 
dulous. 


' €3f justice called on me,’ says Mr. C. * for the proofs, I would 
produce your first bookseller, to prove you the publisher; your 
printer, to prove that you corrected the sheets from the press ; and 
your last bookseller, to confirm the testimony of both. I would pro- 
duce a third beokseller, to prove, that he had told you some anec« 
dotes, which he soon saw in your next edition. I would produce a 
fourth bookseller, wholent you several books, which he perceived 
in your next publication quoted as authorities.’ 


All this may be; for we are aware that one friend may cor« 
rect the préss for another, may interest himself in the sale of a 
publication, may convey anecdotes for literary purposes, ma 
borrow books with the same view, and yct be no author himself, 
Yet such loose circumstantial * evidence is deemed equivalent 
to moral certainty, and has obtained a special verdict, in foro 
conscientie, to brand Mr. Mathias with a ‘ leaden mace.’ Nay, 
because a parliamentary phrase + is used in two different publi- 
cations where the House of Commons is glanced at, Mr. C. 
infers that the same person must be thé author of both produc- 
tions. Such arguments. are too futile for setious discussion. 
Th the same wanton strain of accusation, Mr. Steevens is pointed 
out as the writer of certain essays and epigrams, and the pre- 
paret ‘of certain blistering paragraphs, which have made the 
Apologist 80 very sore t. Mr. C. has yet to learn that asser- 
tion and proof are very distant points on the compass of hu- 
man reason. 

’ Proofs of tmpertinence against the author of the ‘ Pur- 
shits’ are next produced: but this part of the charge is little 
mote than rant aiid vitilitigation. From a disingenuous eager 
ness to crimiriate, at p. 529, truth has been overlooked, 


* Who can be wise and furious in a moment ?” 


An indefinite titne is said to have been studiously substituted for 
a real day. On ee ‘to the ‘ Pursuits,’ we find that the 
date is specified, and a reference given to the volume and page 





* Mr. C. has-asserted, at p. 522, what our own legal knowledge en- 
titles us t Conteadiet, that * circumstantial proof is generally consi- 
dered by judges as the most satisfactory.” Observation has in- 
structed us, that circumstantial evidence only is admitted whea 
Positive testimony is not to be obtained, 

t The House wasup. Seep. 318. 

} Sae Dedication, p. iv. 


whenes 
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whence the quotation was taken*. What can the Apologist 
mean by laymg himself so open to his adversaries ? . 

Proofs of madlignity aud of jacobinism next appear; and 
among the latter we are told, with much sang froid, thag 
‘Juntus was only Hugh M’ dulay, a boy from Antrim, who 
assumed the name of Boyd, and came over to England, at the 
age of two and twenty, to teach jurisprudence to the venerable 
Mansfield!’ Mr. C. has been publicly rebuked, by those whe: 
ought to be well-informed on the subject, for having become a 
dupe to this delusion, and for taking pains to spread the fallacy. 
Junius is nat yet déterré. 

Proofs of 2gnorance ate next sought; and the following is 
first selected :— 


* What accents, murmur’d o’er this hallow’d tomb, 
Break my repose, deep sounding through the gloom ?” 


‘In these lines,’ says the critic, ‘ we see aWwonderful specimen of 
ignorance of the art of writing. A comma is interposed between 
the nominative [accents] and the verb [murmur’d]. And from that 
blunder the transition was easy to the impropriety of unfitly change 
ing the tense of the verb, from the fast to the present.’ 


We absolve the satirist, however, from any grammatical 
crime. ‘ Murmur’d o’er this hallow’d tomb,’ is written paren- 
thetically, and therefore required a comma to be placed before 


2nd after it, as parentheses are rarely used in modern poetry. 
Mr. C. is so wedded to plain prose, that he cannot make 
allowance for the licences of poetic language. 

Mr. C. sends us to ‘ Will Fowlde’s wonderful Battell between 
Frogs and Mise,’ 1603, for the prototypes of appellations em. 
ployed inthe blatk letter hunt. He might with greater 
propriety have referred to ‘ Fraunce’s Yvychurch,’ or ‘ Chap- 
man’s Hymnus in Cynthiam:’ but the fact is, that Ovid fur- 
nished the canine nomenclature. Vid. Met. Lib. IIL 

The author of the ¢ Pursuits’ is no Shakspearean studeut. 
Some very heedless blunders have been pointed out by Mr. C. 
at pp. 598-9. 

Proofs of nonsense, says the accuser, may be found every 
where! Proofs of inability are brought from the introdyctory 
couplet to Dialogue I. It was a curious infelicity to stum- 
ble ix dimine primo; yet the satirist hath certainly done se 
before his * seventh edition revised.’ 


* L who once deem’d my race of labour run, 


And camps, and courts, and crowds, and senates shun.’ 
P. of L. p. 45. 


awe 


“s See advertisement to the seventh edition, quoted trom by Mr. > 
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"Atp. 623; Mr. C. asperses the povtfoftassiening new qua- 
my to matter, and-giving flesh the power ‘of thinking. ‘The 
pastage alludes to the French decree of he a sleep ;’ 
- whence the poet exclaims, bn ty O68 - r 
oer = he ‘No fresh, no spirit 3 now must rest by 1 Ige? 


We wonder that-a critic who ts, so “wide! v read should’ not 
sometimes open his prayer r-book and his bible: they, would 
have s Sc olved the difficulty’ “2 hough worms destroy this body,’ 
“satd f Job, < yet 3 in my jles % shall 1 see God * :’ and pur Burial 

service commits the bodies of christians, t9 the carth ‘ in sure 
‘an cer'thin ae of one rrection to that eternal life +,’ which the 
mye! rulers professed to discountenance and dishel lieve. 
At pp eae. a long list of rhymes es are selected from the 
¢p wl ” as ¢ very oiminous’enc lings : yet’ more than half the 
number there objected to might be vindicated from the.exam- 
ples OF Pope himself... .. ' 
. «, Profs that the poet, cannot ‘crite at all; 2 are wee ution 
fram .omissions of the article, beforg advertisement ;- argument;: 
poem ; end ofthe poem; author; editor s*&c. in-all which: 
anstances t he prevalence of custom justifies the .writer, and is. 
paramount to all the pedat ntic singularities gf. ‘ maggot-osten- 
tation.’ ‘On this very prin ‘iple, the pri position to 1S omitted 
by" our critic in the superscriptions ,. of his own letters. Yet. 

Mr. C. ‘comp! lains heavily because a petty_article is missing 

in the following line ; and] he would have it— 


_ In [a] whales contest for a hackney d verse.” 
. Shade’ of. Martinus Seriblerus !- never.didst thou witness-suclht 
an utter depravation of pe octic taste! Little did" Dr. Parr antici- 
pate such an advocate for.ardicles and expleitees, when-he pro- 
Bounced t them to be * sticks and sjraws.on the polished surface 
of verse.’ a . > 

At p. 640. © If. I am believed I am believ a Mr. C. calls 
nonscuse, because he dees not knew that.it is a parody 
from a book which belles- lettres critics do not often study. 
When the patriarch Jacob was parting with his neloved | Ben- 
jamin, he exclaimed; ‘4f 1 be bereaved of my children, lam 
bereaved t.’ Vhis and other instances of scripture € phrases paro- 
dally. introduced in a satyrical poem, we ceneur with dhe pu- 
lic-voice in ce nsurin; y as highly reprehensible 

Mr. C. closes his cand:d examination of the * Pursuits,’ by 
declaring that in every page the author ai ‘fects what ,gramma- 
sians have denominated the éurbarisin, the soletism,’ and the 
uapropriety ; and, from its pre \ ailing quality, he agrees td call 


. 


d 


° —-- - ---- — 


x. vw % . —- ~ 
a Job “IX. Qe + Scé alse Tsalin XVL 10. “and ‘Acts II: 26. 
3 Gen. XLII. it. 
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he ‘ vast volume of scribble by the well-known denomination 
of BatpeRDASH !!.! Yet this man of many taunts; ‘this fasti-: 
dious regulator of misplaced syllables, has no peculiar exémption 
from the fate of other writers. Nay, on the front and forehead 
of his. book is his offending m anifested : for'in his ‘ advertise- 
ment’ he draws up a sunimary of his own merits_as a scholiast 
on Shakspeare, and modestly concludes with saying,— 


« The ‘biographer of the poet, the commentator on his writings, 
the historian of the stage, will all be supplied with dates, and details, 
and facts, which will facilitate the ferther cultivation of a field, 
which was ere while over-run_ by the briérs of falsé criticisin, and 
obstructed by the weeds of wild conjecture.’ 


To say nothing of Son two elegant whiches.which ¢ follow 
hard upon,’ the metaphor is incorrect. A field cannot be ob- - 
structed by weeds, though a path might: and, after all, the’: 
figurative tho ught is culled from *¢ Ritson’s Observations on 
Warton’s History,’ though spoiled, in transplanting, by inac- 
curacy of diction. The “pilfer red passage appears so charac ° 
teristic of Mr. C.’s own productio n, that we trans¢ribe it:— 

“The reader is bewildered in mazes; he turns round and round ; 
and wanders backward and foreward, and foreward and backward, 
and at last finds his-self j just whe re he set out, ‘hearty! y tired, and 
without’any thing to console ‘hit for thé tediousness and labour of 
the journey ; — unless* he ‘can’ pick up a flower or two’ “from 


amongst the numerous*tt%e ra Bg briars which intercept his passager 


and eatangle his footstens.” P. . “ 


A notable“instancé of ‘fed ive St &e. occurs at 
page 264:— : we 


« Every reqder of this book iw arburton’ s edit. of Shak speare} 1 was 
“dissatisfied + because 20 “One <apptov es mi igiste rial dictation : and Ed- 
wards ame if a lucky. time with 1 his Canons of 3. riticism, to free 
‘their minds’ froth the bd: ndage of a tyiattt*. 


Where be your ¢ quid \dits and your quill ets,’ your relatives 
and your at ntecede ents here ? ; 


The followi ng may be ala 1éd to Mr: C.’s list of Cor rigenda: 


P. 4. Errat. The edjtor alluded to never did announce a life of 
-Shakspeare “ in folio.” folios were threatened only by “ Salmo- 
neus of the Strand.” See Purs. of Lit. Dialog. II. o> 

Pp. 5-6. .In the .two. stanzas from Spenser’s Faery Queen,’ for 
throw? read ehrough—for.;.t $¢-more anknowa t things” —shings mote 
MI vhnozon and the word other is omitted between “eve ry star.” But, 
with Mr. C. a-foot or two in poetieal scanning, “i “importe.’ 


“ce 





An error follows this extract Ww hich, en “passant, we forgot to 
notice. Mr. Steevens did not appear in 1766 as the condjutor of 
Johnson; it .Was in 1773. 
4 


$¢ Sa2ered 
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P. 19. “ Wrote her,” is a rank Scotticism ! 

P. 21. For « the life of Spenser has been often written,” read rg 

lished. 

P. 27. For “ beyond sea,” in text and note, read over sea. 

P.91. “ This poem” surely should be These poems. 

P. 125. Note (c) Silvest Transl. 710, 11, 12, read 712, 13, 14, 

P. 140. 1.7, after “libertie” sey have is omitted; and |. 13, the 
words “ have used,” which mar the passage, aré not in Nash’s 
tract. 
P. 154. Note (k) after “* corruption” Mr. M. very properly ad. 
ded * or abbreviation of Boroughbridge.” 

P. 178. Note(y) for “ Vol. I.” read Vol. II. 

P. 191. For “ civil dudgeon first ran” read * grew.” 

P. 211. For “ unscholar-like,” read “ ungraceful.” 

P. $81. For “ Harden’s’ read Harding’s ;—agd for “ p. 104” read 


102. 
P. 418. For “ Rhime” read Ryme. Six other errors occur in this 


short quotation. 
P. 473. For “ Waterhouse” read Waterson. 
We must also correct the corrections of the critic in his table of 


Errata. The “3 froser Letters” were not written by Harvey: 2 were 
by dim, and | was by Sjenser. 

Mr. C. like some other learned men, is ‘ deep vers’d in 
books and shallow in himself.’ Hence does he recommend 
that ‘ such teach others who themselves excel,’ and, on the 
strength of this recommendation, has himself commenced a 
teacher of hypercritical exactness. But in the labours of his 
own pen, as well as those of another, that humanum est errare 
seems forgotten or disregarded. We will take the liberty, 
therefore (to use his own phraseology), of ‘ inculcating upon 
him’ this valuable maxim, from the samples of inaccuracy we 
have given, and from others yet behind, though they do not 
quite amount to a ‘ hundred pages’ * We regard the whole 
boastful production as a ‘ trick of fame,’ which is likely to de- 
feat itself; since 

‘ Fame is a bubble the reserv’d enjoy, 

Who strive to grasp it, as they touci, destroy + 
*Tis the world’s debt to deeds of high degree, 
But if you pay yourself the world is free.’ 





* Mr. C. says, that, * in addition to the thousand errors pointed 
eut, he has in reserve a hundred pages of manifest blunders, which 
he incidentally collected as he went through the ‘ Pursuits.’ 

In our comments on the word Balloon, p.211, Mr. C. may possib 
abject to the modern explication of an antiquated term. We will 
refer him therefore to coeval authority, even to a pamphlet in his 
own possession, entitled ‘ Nashe’s Lenten Stuffe,’ 1599, Sig. D 4, 
where he will find a painted allusion to ‘the prescript lawes of 
Tennis or Balonne.’ What was then called Balloon, is now called 
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Tooke’s View of the Russian Empire. 


View of the Russian Empire during the Reign of Catharine the Second, aud te 
* te Close of Fw! eangary ea “B; William Tooke; E.R. S. Memter of the 
Imperial Acad: omy of ae and of the Free Economical S: ciety » at St. 
Petersburgh. 31 Vils. 8 0. Boards. With an accurate Maj. Longman, 

Rees, 5c. 1799. 


N the advertisement it is observed, that, prior to the year 
1762, Russia, now in possesion of abundant materiais for 
illustrating its present state, was a sort of terra incognita in our 
part of the globe. These eee erials are the journals of the aca- 
demicians appointed to travel for explorin ig the natural « qual ities 
of the country, and the moral characters of its inhabitants: and 
those journals are the basis of all that is certainly known of that 
extensive empire. "The travellers made many discoveries, which 
aided the zeal of foreigners to whom they were communicated, 
and they made the result of their labours public. By a variety 
of politic al regulations, such as courts of justice vith loc val jt 1~ 
risdiction, surveys of their districts, and minute enquirie -§ into 
the state of population, the country was better known, charts 
constructed on:an accurate plan, and a systematical digest of 
materials for a national history provided, Several learne:] men 
drew up their topographies and statistics of the empire, whie 
the voluminous journals of the academy lay unopened to this 
country. 


‘ The author of this work, during the greater part of the late reign,’ 
resided in Russia, was favoured with access to the libraries and cok 
lections of the academy, with the intimate friendshi ip of two of its 
successive directors, and being personally ac quainted with several of 
the travell —_ he lays before the public this view of that empire, in 


which he has faithfully followed his authors, and, when necessary, 
quoted his epowienn rs, at the bottom of the pages.’ 


To the advertisement is subjoined an introduction, exhibiting 
asuccinct abstract of the reguiations adopted by Peter {. for ame- 
liorating the condition of bis empiie a the civilization of its 
inhabitants, and of the measures taken by three succeeding em- 
presses for realizing his projected plans. It shews the objects 
and ends of the several expe’ ditions, the places of destination, 
the names of the commissioners, and sometimes a brief account 
of their lives, with the result of their researches, whether suc- 
cess or disappointment. 


Vol. I. pages 604. Boak 1. Natural state of the empire. 
Sect. 1. Amplitude, boundaries, and division. 2. Climate and 
quality of the soil. 3. Waters, seas, harbours, islands, navigable 
rivers ; mineral, vitriolic, bituminous, incrustaceous waters ; canals, 

Book II. Historical view of the nations of the Russian empire, 
in tw 0 sections.’ 


No. X. B Se 
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So numerous are the tribes now incorporated with this enor. 
mously large empire, that distinction would almost be equiva. 
lent to confusion; though Mr. Tooke has taken the pains to 
give all the discrimimating names and numerical characters, 
together with the geographical notations, proper to the consti. 
tuent parts of the consolidated mass. 


‘ Without reckoning the islands, the empire extends in length 


5 
above 9,200 English imiles, and in breadth 2,400. From Riga to 
Anadyrskoiostrog the distance is 11,298 versts*. 

‘In order to render the extraordinary magnitude of the Russian 
territory more apparent, by a comparison, let us adduce to the adove 
[mentioned] statement the data, which one of the best informed 
historians has given, of the extent and circumference of the Roman 
monareby, at the height ofits grandeur. 1. At that time the Roman 
empire contained about 1,600,000 square miles; therefore as much, 
exactly, as only the European part of Russia. 2. The greatest 
length of it, from the Euphrates to the Western Ocean, amounted to 
5,000 miles; and the greatest breadth, from the wall of Antoninus 
to the pillars of Hercules, 2,000 miles. If we travel the length 
of the Russian empire, we shall find it to be, from Riga to 
Anadyrskoiostrog, 9,684 miles, and thence to the haven of Peter and 
Paul, in Kamtschatka, 1,750 more. 3. The possessions of the Ro- 
mans extended somewhat short of 52 deg. latitude; Russia com- 
prises 55 anda half. Gibbon, 4to. vol. 1. p. 33.—But if we consider 
ihat the dominion of the Romans extended over the finest part of the 
temperate zone, from the 24th to the 56th north latitude, and that 
the ground, in the whole circuit of that territory, consisted of the 
most fertile and productive countries of the three quarters of the 
world, this seeming superiority immediately vanishes.’ 


[n this first section, the author proceeds in the specification 
of treaties, which have gradually enlarged the boundaries, and 
multiplied the sub‘ects, of modern Russia, to the close of this 
century. 


‘With respect to the climate and quality of the soil, from the 
enormous extent of the empire, and its situation in the equatorial 
and meridional degrees, it will naturally be inferred, that the tempe- 
ratures of the atmosphere must be various. It contains many re- 
gions blessed with the purest air and clearest sky; but agreater num- 
ber of others, where the weather is extremely rude and cold; and 
many others again, where the exhalations from the earth are not the 
most wholesome. ‘The parts lying towards the south enjoy a warm 





* As the author computes the length and breadth of the Russian 
dominions by English miles, he should not have mentioned a dit- 
ferent measure without defining the proportion of the latter to the 
former, From vol. LI. p. 685, we find that one English land-mile is 
equal to two versts 86 sajenes Russian measure. ; 
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and agreeable temperature, in which almost all the plants and vege- 
tables of countries situated much nearer to the equator flourish and 
abound. Thus, in the region of Tzaritzin, even those of China, 
which most delight in warmth, thrive to perfection in the open air, 
and produce their seeds in full maturity: yet it knows nothing of 
those burning sands, which are found in the sultry climes of Africa. 
Others again, in high northern latitudes, though not congealed in 
everlasting ice, are yet oppressed with so severe a frost, as to exclude 
the arts of agriculture. On the whole, therefore, the climate is not 
so excessively hot, except at certain seasons, in Taurida; seldomer 
and less lasting in a few other places; but in many regions it is ex- 
tremely cold. However, the one tract of country not only supplies 
the deficiency of the other, but nature has kindly provided that every 
climate should be fitted to the wants of its inhabitants, and has adapted 
them to the temperature of the sky. High to the north she has dis- 
pensed no corn, but plenty of moss for the animals; and for man- 
kind an infinite variety of berries, of fish, and wild fruits. Farther 
to the south her liberality is displayed: beneath a mild and genial 
atmosphere, she bestows on the inhabitants a superfluity of the finest 
products.’ 


In the second volume, comprising 612 pages, the historical 
view of the nations composing the Russian empire is continued 
in four additional sections, the two last concluding with those 
of uncertain origin, with certain dispersed bands of European 
and Asiatic nations. We subjoin the author’s remarks. 


‘From this contracted view, in which some few petty tribes are 
entirely overlooked, it appears, that the inhabitants form at least 
EIGHTY DISTINCT NATIONS, as well in their lineage, as in their 
manners and language, entirely different from each other. To see 
so extraordinary a multitude of nations and tribes united in one body 
politic, is certainly a curious phenomenon, of which we look in vain 
for another example in the history of the world. This mingled 
mass of people, so extremely numerous, presents a spectacle highly 
interesting to every reflecting observer. Its physical, moral, and 
civil state, forms a grand and instructive picture, in which are seen 
allthe modifications of which this state, by the most various causes 
and operations, is susceptible; a commentary on the history of man- 
kind, illustrating the gradual developement of civilization, by the 
most lively and striking example. 

‘On the whole scale of human nature, from the rude and brutal 
condition to the summit of sensible and intellectual refinement, is 
scarcely a remarkable transition which may not be matched from 
the foregoing list. Here are scen nations of HUNTERS and 
FISHERS, roaming about their forests, without permanent habi- 
tations, defying all dangers, and indifferent to the accommodations 
of life; who have scarcely any property, who feed upon raw flesh 
and unprepared fruits, wrap themselves in the skins of beasts, with 
whom they contend for existence, and by which they preserve their 
VCs, 
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« Near to these we find pAsToRAL nations, obtaining their nou. 
rishment, their cloathing, and even a sort of affluence, solely from 
their flocks and herds; living with them in moveable tents, on ever- 
Jasting perambulations, and passing their days in a patriarchal sim- 
plicity of manners, generally without the art of writing, and without 
the knowledge and use of money. 

‘ Again we behold nations who devote themselves to the labours of 
AGRICULTURE, Carrying on their various occupations, one while 
incomplete, and directed to one single cbject; at another, on a ge- 
neral scale, with ingenuity and industry. We observe the progress 
of culture, in regions wreie the virgin earth, the first time for thou- 
sands of years, opens her bosom to ihe strange hand of the country- 
man; and where, instead of temporary huts of felt, houses and vil- 
lages arise to our view. 

‘ With equal surprise, we sce villages changed into towns, and 
houses into palaces, where PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY has erected 
her manufactories, and where diligence collects the products of the 
distant parts of the world for trafhe. 

¢ As all the gradations of living are found among the inhabitants 
of this empire, so we see also examples of C1vIL CONSTITUTION in 
all xis modifications. Among the Ischuktsches, and the inhabitants 
of the eastern isles, we scarcely find an idea of social connection ; 
among other nations in the east of Siberia, we perceive amoug the 
Laplanders, im the family government of fathers and elders, the 
first rude sketch of monarchy ; but far more considerable is the num- 
ber of those who divide themselves into stems and HoRDES, which 
are again parted intoraces. A pure pEMocRAcy is discernible in 
the generality of the Kosak branches; while the Kalmuks and 
Kirghises have a mixed REPUBLICAN MONAKCHY. Not less 
numerous are the corruptions of these several forms of government, 
which all at last dissolve into the elements of UNLIMITED Mo- 
NaRCHY. Some nations have a FAMILY NOBILITY, hereditary in 
their offspring; while others have only a PERSONAL NOBILITY, 
founded on the respectability of age, on the influence of wealth, or 
on the brilliancy of talents. Of all the modifications of civil consti- 
tution, none is, perhaps, so singular as the military democracy of the 
Kosaks, the essence and aim of which is war, and even in which we 
have been witnesses of a corruption, in its denying the other half of 
the human race ail civil and domestic community. 

‘ Not less edifying and diversified are the RELIGrovs ideas and 
forms of worship, which these nations have adopted, for the service 
and honour of the Supreme Being. We find in the Russian empire, 
not only the generality of the known parties and sects of the Chiis- 
tian faith, but the Jewish, the Mohammedan, the Laina, and the 
Schamane religions have their numerous votaries. From the most 
monstrous polytheism, to the total unacquaintance with any idea of a 
supreme intelligence, innumerable are the turnings in which the 
human intellect may stray; and the religious opinions of the savage 
and half-savage tribes present us with no inconsiderable supplement 
to the history of these aberrations, 
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« Great as is the difierence among the modes 0 ife, constitutions, 
and religions of the inhabitants, so motley and various is also the 
picture of their pl rysical condition, their manners, customs, dresst’s, 
dweilings, utensils, and weapons. 


These the author proceeds to describe, and thus concludes his 
remarks :— 


‘ The individuals of mankind have a sphere, in which they may 
range till, by the gradual approac h to civilization, from the several 
stems of this extensive state, shall be formed one great and happy 
nation; a period which the philosopher expects, and which Catha- 
rine, the legislatrix, has accelerated by more than a century.’ 
Vol. Il. p. 116—121. 


Hitherte > the I Russian territories have been considered as one 
co cage object, of enormous magnitude. Now the inhabi- 

nts, prodigiousl y numerous as they are, become the subject 
of computation. 
The third book of this volume delineates their phy sical state, 
nd is divided into three sections, of which the titles are, popu- 
RnOR 3 pu! lic institutions for its preservation and increase ; 
and physical characteristics of the people, with their diseases 
cures, and diet. 

The author means by the term populousness, the bare num- 
ber of persons imhabiting a country ; and by popu lation, the 
ratio that number bears to the surface on which they dwell. 
From this p: oper, because useful, distinction, it is inferred, that 

the supe! fic ial co intents of the Russian empire being exceede 

by no couatry im the world, its population must render it also 
the most powerful. In 1723, Peter the Great, to ascertain the 
quantum of the head-money, or personal tax, im; posed on every 
male among the boors and burgers, caused a general s mnvey to be 
executed in his dominions, and since that time similar surveys 
have been repeated every twenty years. The first operation did 
not extend to all the ranks andail the tribes of the empire; the 
nobility and clergy, the military, civil, and com t establishments, 
ail schools and seminaries, a majority of the nomadic nations, 
and all females, bemg excluded. In theprovinces of Livonia 
and Little Russia no head-m« oney was paid. Yet, at the first 
revision, the persons subject to the poll-tax were 5,794,928. 

In 1743 the number was 6,643,335; andin 1763, 1,363,348, 
which sum doubled for the female SCX, and joining later enu- 
merations in provinces not subject to the poll-tax, a total will 
arise of shout twenty millions of persons. 

A very different, and far just er result proceeds from the fourth 
revision in 1783, on better principles, and with more accurac y: 
By the most es estimate, the population at — 
(though the result of the fifth revision in 1796 is not yet cone 
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to hand) may be admitted to be thirty-six millions. These 
computations, with the principles on which they depend, are 
exhibited in the least diffuse form, by omitting all the partial 
numbers which compose every respective whole. With ec jual 
regard to brevity we state the eather’ $ disquisitions i into the 
population of Europe compared with that of Russia. 

The Ottoman super is said to have 49 millions, of which 

‘ight millions only belong to its dominions in Europe. In the 
Germanic states the numbers are admitted to be 26 millions ; 
and in France, it is supposed that 25 millions have survived the 
havoc subsequent to the dissolution of the monarchy. In 
Austria the population is stated to be the same w ith that of 
France. To Prussia, includ ing me possessions lately acquired 
from Poland and from the circle of Franconia, is assigned a 
fourth part of the population | in Russia; and to Sw eden one 
eleventh share. If the minute researches of Mr. Tooke had 
extended to Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, and the 
uiple division of the British empire in Europe, we should have 
heen enabled to ascertain the amount of population in the dif- 
ferent sovercig nties in our quarter of the globe. “Phe quantum 
of population in Europe, aly mut the middle of the now expiring 
century, has bees: estimated at 160 millions. We do not vouch 
for the accuracy of the estimate. This decision, as uncertain, 
we refer to the adepts in the mysteries of political arithmetic, 
Diligence in research may lead to probability. But, in an 
affair so intricate and extensive, certainty is not attainable. 

‘ The ground-work of such investigations are the lists of marriages, 
births, and deaths, on the accurate and careful construction of which 
the credibility and the practica! use of the calculations and conclu- 
sions depend. Jn Russia such lists are, indeed, annually made out, 
and delivered to the proper officers; but they are so defective, and 
the use made of them soconfined, that neither the private enquirer 
nor the administration have hitherto been able to derive the least 
utility from them.’ P. 141. 

In the second section, from p. 164 to 251, are enumerated 
the various, wise, and humane regulations established for en- 
couraging popul: ation, and preventing its decrease, by the erec- 
tion and endow ent of medical colleges, infirmaries, and hos- 
mat by salitary measures for prevent ting scarcity of provi- 
SiOns ; removing bstecles to propagation ; and by the for- 
ich yn olonies. ‘The third section is a curious dissertation 
on the p physical « netactertatics of the inhabitants, in their seve- 

districts, as influ need by climate, soil, weather, dress, food, 

civil andreligiousconstitution. P, 25—288. 
and classes of the subjects, in five sec- 
', Clergy, burghers, free peasants, boors, 
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Book V. Government of the empire. Six sections: Succession, 
title of the sovereign, bis power, authority, and prerogatives, unli- 
ynited. Form of government, Imperial family, ensigns armorial, Im- 
perial court, and orders of chivalry, &e. P.357—446, 

Book VI. Twosections: Land forces, regular and irregular troops, 
carrisons, guards, artillery. Navy, admiralty, rank and pay of the 
officers, sailors, dock-yards, construction of ships. P. 447—302. 

Book VII. Revenues of theempire, capitation tax, domain lands, 
naritime duties, land tolls, duty on law proceedings, salt trade, 
mines, natural products, excise and posts; amount, national expen- 
diture, national debt. P. 503—552. 

Book VIII. Imperial colleges. Five sections: Preliminary re- 
marks, council and cabinet, two supreme Imperial colleges, subor- 
dinate colleges, glance at the laws, remarks on the condition of the 
subjects. P. 553—6132. 

« The moderate taxes, the cheap living, the excellent and nume- 
rous products, the contentedness of the people, and the good regu- 
lations adopted through the empire, afford to every one who con- 
ducts himself well in his station sufficient means for acquiring a 
competency, The majority of the Russian subjects fare better, in 
their way, than the great multitudes in France, Germany, Sweden, 
and several other countries. That the same may be said of all classes, 
needs not to be repeated, it having already been made apparent. 
Where any deficience is perceivable, the fault is not to be imputed to 
the public institutions, laws, taxes, and form of government ; but to 
particular circumstances, and unavoidable combinations, often solely 
to the suffering individual himself, who may be either regardless of 
his duties, or negligent in his accounts, or perhaps has taken up a 
profession for which he is not qualified. But it is indisputable, that 
in Russia, by a propriety of behaviour, the foreigner, as well as the 
native, may soon procure a decent livelihood.’ 

Vol. IIf. pages 608. Erection of the vice-royalties. Book IX. 
Two sections: Constitution of the governments, finance-chamber, 
courts of law and justice. Municipal constitution, magistrature, 
burghers’ guilds, &c. P. 1—30. 

Book X. Productive industry. Sect. 1. The chace, its objects; the 
sable, fox, curious description of the ice-fox; the marien, squirrel, 
ermine, marmotte. Usual way of killing the bear; the beaver. 
Amount of the value of furs exported; the civet cat, &c. 

2. The fishery; frozen ocean: Novaya Zen:lia described. 
Spitsbergen. Whales. Morse catchers; subsistence of the people 
employed in this chace ; products thence obtained. Fishery on the 
coasts of the White Sea and Norman Ocean. Interesting descrip- 
tion of the whale and sea bear. Sea lion and sea otter. Fishery on 
the Caspian, Baltic, Euxine, Baikal, and Ladoga. Remarks on 
the fishery : its whole produce, &c. 

3. The breeding of cattle, nations of herdmen, neat cattle, and 
methods pursued in this oceupation. Value of hides and tallow, im- 
proveable. Breeding of sheep. Wool, Russian goats, horse, ass. 
Docility of the khulan and camel, Rein deer, dog. 

4, Agriculture ; 
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4. Agriculture; fertile tegtons, instruments of husbandry. Si. 
berian agriculture, Tartarian, &c. Species of grain. Vegetables 
for manufacture and commerce + medicinal plants. Means of mak- 
ing agriculture flourish. Boors sold with the land. — 

>. Horticulture. Culinary vegetables, fruit-bearing shrubs. 

6. Culture of the vine. Caucasus, Taurida, &c. Vintage, 
Best methods of cultivating the vine in Russia. 

7. Forest culture. The pine, Siberian cedar, larch, linden, ash, 
willow, beech. Prodigious consump{ion of wood. Incredible 
waste. Forests belonging to private: owners. Remarks. 

8.. Management of bees. Ingeniwus methods among thé Basch- 
kirs. Weight of bees. 

9. Culture of silk. Mulberry tree. Means of encouraging the 
reed of the silkworm. 

10. Mines. None opened prior to the present century. At 
Olonetz. Ordinances of Peter the Great. Mines of gold, silver, 
copper, iron. ‘Taxes on mines of private property. Management. 

11. Salt works: bay and rock salt, profits of the crown. Sea 
salt. Importance of the mineral production. Calculation. P.30—462, 

Book XI. Manufactures and trade. Here are inserted fifty dif- 
ferent articles ; for their description and classes we refer fo the vo- 
lume, p. 463—557. 

Book X11. Commerce of Russia. Sect. 1. Commerce by the Bal- 
tic, Archangel, St. Petersburgh and Riga, Reval and Habsal, Navva, 
Viborg, and Friederiksham. Exports and imports from 1742 to 
1797, inclusive. Number of ships arrived every year from 1778 to 
1798, inclusive. Receipts at the Custom-house. ; 

2. Commerce of the Euxine and of the Caspian. Harbours 
and places of trade on the Caspian. Persian and Tartarian havens. 
English engaged in trade with Persia over Russia. Transactions of 
Mr. john Elton. Imports by the Dardanelles into the ports of the 
Fuxine 1788. Revival ofthe Krim trade. Importance of the com- 
merce in the Euxine. Amount of the commerce in one year. 
Principal harbours in the Caspian. 

3. Commerce by land with the Kirghises. Chinese commerce. 

4. Of the whole commerce in general. Increase of the com- 
merce since the late reign. Total income. Trade of Petersburgh 
aid Riga in 1790. Increase of the English trade with Russia. 
Custon.-house receipts from Kiachta in 1784. 

Internal commerce. Famovs fair of Irbst. Commerce of 

e Russian provinces with each other. Aggregate national wealth 
of Russia. Quantity of specie. New tarif tor importation. Pro- 
hibited merchandises. New tarif for exportation. Goods free of 

Value of the imports and exports in 1797. Custom-house 
duties received in 1797. Gold and silver imported, &c. 

6. Coins, weights, measures, struck at Moscow, Novgorod, and 
Pscove. Ruble formerly an imaginary coin, first struck in 1054. 
Seme still extant. Swedish prisoners employed in coining. Dis- 
tinction between old and new imperials and rubles. Value of the 
ancient copper coins. Russian copper money. Paper money. 

Present 
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Present circulation in the empire. Russian weights and measures. 
Riga weights. Comparison of Russian and foreign long measure, 
and of various miles. Foreign weights compared with the Russian. 
Of the Russ language and alphabet, exemplified in the Pater 


Noster. 


Judging that the public has an implicit claim to the con- 
tents of this uncommonly estimable work, the writer of this 
article has shewn a large share of self-denial, in copying, 
though with considerable omissions in sonie parts, and abbre- 
viations in others, the least attractive portion of the whole; or, 
more properly, in exhibiting the naked skeleton of a comely, 
well-proportioned, and elegant work. In extracts and re- 
marks the readér may justly complain of parsimonious eco- 
nomy. Our limits now forbid enlargement. 

On the whole, from every criterion of internal merit, we 
venture to presage, that this View of the Russian Empire will 
soon rise into general requisition, and hold a distinguished 
rank among the justly celebrated historical publications which 
have enriched the community of letters during the past half 
century. Persons of the first rate abilities, and replenished 
with skill in the various departments of ancient and modern 
literature, were, with acute discernment, selected by sove- 
reign authority, and dispatched, in different directions and suc- 
cessive missions, to explore and report whatever might im- 
prove a vast political establishment. Numerous, minute, di- 
versified, and beneficial were the contents of their promiscuous 
journals. To these Mr. Tooke finding access, arranged into 
comely order the disjoined materials, exhibited a striking pic- 
ture of every particular object, and framed a comprehensive 
summary of the natural, civil, military, ecclesiastical, literary, 
commercial, and political history of modern Russia ;—the 
largest, richest, most populous, and consequently most power- 
fulempire in Europe—an empire with which Great Britain 
has long maintained commercial intercourse, and now joined 
in alliance for the defence of all that is dear and precious to 
freemen of every denomination. 

We have only to add, that a comprehensive index would be 
a proper, and almost indispensable supplement to the next 


impression of a work so rich in valuable materials. 
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Du Boiss Wreath. (Concluded from fage 222.) 


HEOCRITUS, Bion, and Moschus, were contemporaries 

in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and consequently 

flourished about three centuries before our zra and as long after 
Sappho. 

‘{ heocritus, a native of Syracuse, was a miscellaneous poet, 
tried his powers on many subjects, in various kinds of verse, 
and excelled in all. He was the father of pastoral poetry in 
Greece, and, in the opinion of some respectable critics, not out- 
done even by Virgil. In a small volume of Letters to a Young 
Nobleman, 1753, occurs this warm encomium:—* The man- 
ners of the shepherds are well preserved, and the language so 
adapted that it could have suited no mouths but their’s, nor 
could any language but this suit thei’s, All seems pure nature, 
yet you have in them all the ornaments of art. You will be 
charmed with these poems, and no less with his others. You will 
find in some all the freedom anid all the spirit of Anacreon. His 
magnificence of thought will astonish you in many places, the 
harmony of his numbers in more, his propriety of expression 
in all. Read his Death of the Nemean Lion, and you will own 
he glows with all the fire of the Iliad. Go through his Hymn 
to Castor and Pollux, and you will own you have never seen 
the fervor of adoration, the enthusiasm of reverence, or the 
awe of devotion, so strongly expressed in any [Pagan] author. 
Peruse his Wounded Cupid, and tell me if you would not 
fancy it a celebrated piece of Anacreon. 


~ ? “ 
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TRANSLATION. 
THE THLE F. 

* A wicked bee, once upon a time, stung the thief Cupid, whe 
was stealing a honeycomb from the bee-hives; and pained all 
the tips of the fingers of his hands :—he pined and blew his hand, 
stamped on the ground and skipped away. But he shewed his smart 
io Venus, and complained, that a bee, being such a little trifling 
animal, should inflict such severe wounds. The mother, laughing, 
replied: ™ But thou? Art not thou like the bee? Thou indeed art 
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Bion was born at Smyrna, by the river Meles, which city - 
has, perhaps, the fullest claim to the honour of Homer’s birth, 
called, from the name of the river, Melesigenes. Of the works 
composed by the former, nine pastorals and a few short poems 
remain. ‘These monuments of ingenuity are written with 
simple elegance and classical! purity, without vulgarisms, the 
common blemish of that style which is the intermediate space 
between the grovelling and the sudlime. He excels in natural 
imagery, but such imagery as Sicily, the scene of his obser- 
yation and descriptions, exhibits. ‘The few recorded anecdotes 
of his life coincide with the history of his pupil and surviving 
friend, Moschus. 

BION’S THIRD IDYL. 


‘ The goddess Venus came to me whilst I was yet asleep, leading 
in her beauteous hand the infant Cupid, who with affected modesty 
fixed his eyes on the ground; and she said to me, ‘* Dear herdsman, 
take Cupid, and teach him to sing to me.” 

‘ Having said this, she went away, and I (fool that I was!) taught 
him (truly as if Ze wished to learn) all the bucolics 1 could sing; and f£ 
informed him how Pan invented the crooked pipe, Minerva the flute, 
Mercury the shell or lyre, and sweet Apollo the harp. He, how- 
ever, minded not what I said, but began himself to sing amorous 
ditties to me, and to instruct me in the loves of men and gods and 
the actions of his mother. So that I forgot what I taught him, and 
learnt all those amorous things which he taught me.’ 


‘The following note accompanies this piece:— 


‘The most ancient lyres were made of the shell of a tortoises 
which, as an amphibious creature, may be called indifierently fisczs 
or fera. Without taking this into consideration, it is not easy to 
understand several passages in the ancient poets.—See Spence’s 
Polymetis, p. 107. Statiusi.5. Hor iv. 3. &c.—The lyre of Po- 
lyphemus, as Lucian informs us in the dialogue between Doris and 
Galatea, was made of the scull of astag. Allan Ramsay mentions 
a fiddle constructed from the da n-pan of an umquhile mare. 

‘ The lyre is so elegant in its form, and promised so well for tone 
and effect (at least to prepossessed minds, and what mind tinged 
with classic enthusiasm could be without prepossession in its favour), 
that the author of this note confesses with what earnestness he has 
endeavoured its revival. But without destroying the graceful sins 
plicity of its form, and that lightness of its appearance which charms 
us in gems or ancient statues, it has hitherto been found impossible 
to give it much tone. And yet some of the best judges, practical 
and theoretical, gave their assistance to the design.’ 


Moschus, born at Syracuse, was, as Strabo reports, a pro- 
fessor of polite literature at his birth-place. He wrote pas- 
torals, uncommonly elegant, which, having survived many 
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‘her productions of his prolific muse, leave the learned world 
egret in vain the loss of many more, now the prey of all- 
nsuming time and indiscriminating barbarism. 

He reiates, that Bion, his preceptor and familiar companion, 
died by poison, at the command probably of some Sicilian 
tvrant. A remark of Kennet is here inserted :—** The few 
remains of these two minor poets are reckoned the sweetest 
pieces of ancient delicacy. They seem in a great measure to 
have surmounted that blunt rusticity, which was so great an 
art of their rival, ‘Theocritus. For they always aim at some- 
thing more polite and genteel, though equally natural in their 
compositions.’’—'T hat Moschus survived Bion is certain, from 
the epitaph for Bion composed by his friend; but how, or 
wihien the latter died, no memorial or tradjtion exists to inform 
posterity. 

EPITAPH ON BION, 
BY MOSCHUS. 

*Groan mournfully, ye woods and Doric waters, ye rivers weep 
the amiable Bion. Droop now, ye plants, and sigh now, ye 
groves! Now, ye flowers, faint odours from your clusters breathe: 
Now, ye mourning roses, now, ye anemones, a darker purple take. 
Now, Ohyacinth, speak thy letters, and more than ever inscribe on 
thy leaves, Alas! Alas! The lovely songster is no more. 

‘ Begin your grief, Muses of Sicily, begin. Ye nightingales that 
lament amid the thick leaves, tell the Sicilian streams of Arcthusa 
that Bion the shepherd’s dead, and that with him died the song, and 
perish.d the Dorian strain.’ 


This might serve for a specimen of the closeness yet ele- 
gance of the translation ; but two other paragraphs we rehearse, 
with the special view of ascertaining the opinion of the most 
enlightened pagans concerning the final destiny of man, and 
the real fact, with respect to the immediate occasion of Bion’s 
uitimely death. 


‘ When mallows, or green parsley, or the curled flourishing anise, 
die «n the yarden, hereafter they revive, and im another year are 
born: but we, who are great and strong or wise men, we, without 
hea: ig, Sleep in the concave earth, a very long, an infinite sleep, 
from woaich never we can be roused. And thou, indeed, wilt be m 
silence hidden in the earth. But it pleased the nymphs ‘that the 
frog * should sing for ever. Still I cannot envy hin, for he does 
not sing a beautitul song. 

‘ Begin your grief, Muses of Sicily, begin' Poison, O Bion, came 
to thy mouth; thou hast been acquainted with poison. How did it 





“ By the frog is signified the multitude of wretched poetasters 
1 . ec « 7 ' 
that are incessantly croaking from all quarters. 
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spproach thy lips and not become sweet? What mortal could beso 
pitiless, as not to be influenced by thy song, but, after hearing it, to 
mix the poison for thee or order it to be given? But justice over 
takes all.’ 
in the supplementary notés our author has the following on 
this line :-— 
Kai ou pev cv avy memunadpevos sovtas cv yz. 


‘Instead of the first ey Mr. Wakefield would read wy for ay, 
to avoid the two eys—But there seems no necessity: and the line, 
which is a most noble one, sinks into the bass, and closes on the 
monosyllable with the solemn sweetness of even music itself. It 
was greatly admired by that excellent man, and pre-eminent scho- 
lar, Dr. Foster, mastér of Eton.’ 


In these poems, considered as productions of Grecian ge- 
nius, are discernible that liveliness and vigour of imagination 
which constitute the soul of poetry, m concert with its essen. 
tial ornaments, propriety of expression arid exquisite harmony 
of numbers. These are the exteriors of finjghed composition, 
and the union of all] is poetical perfection. 

This publication exemplifies the beauty and correétness of 
many other works which reflect honour on Mr. Benslev’s 
press: the Greek text, without accents, elegant and accu- 
rate ; the paper superfine, and the pages decorated by the ope- 
rations of the hot press. 

In justice to the translator, be it observed, that Sappho’s 
Ode to Venus, and Bion’s third Idyl, aré translated into rhyme 
by Mr. Fawkes (see his Odés of Anacreon): these we have 
‘carefully compared with Mr. Du Bois’s prose version, to which 
we adjudge the preference, as a more just and faithful copy of 
the originals. , 

The notes are few, but well chosen, serving at once to illus- 
trate the meaning of the authors and establish the classical abi- 
lities of the translator; and the examples of coincidence or imi- 
tation, in the works of Shakespeare, Thorson, Horace, and 
Lucian, discover an acquaintance both minute and extensive 
with the best models of composition. From those pointed out 
in Shakespeare we shall make an extract or two, which will, no 
doubt, stimulate in the reader the desire of further gratifi- 
cation. 


P. 59.—* There is a passage in Shakespeare that has great resem- 
blance to one in Plato. It is so exquisitely beautiful, that it will be 
an abundant recompense for transcribing it farther than the point of 
analogy requires. It has indeed in perfection the sweetness, rich- 
ness, refined allegory, and divine enthusiasm, of the: poetic phi- 


losopher. 
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“© How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank? 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 

. Creep on our ears—soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessrca: look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick enlay’d with patterns of bright gold. 
There's not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings, | 
Still quiv’ring to the young-ey'd Cherubim. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ! 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it.” 

Merc. or Vey. 


¢ The reading close us in, here conjecturally given, seems most 
probable. Be/oldest is smoother, and 1s more like the style of those 
times, than 4e/old’st with an elision. 

‘ The correspondent passage of Plato is in his tenth book de Re- 
fublicd ; where he termmates with the harmony of the spheres, and 
represents a Syren sitting on each of the eight orbs, and singing to 
each in its proper.tone, while they are thus guided through the 
heavens, and consent in a diapason of perfect harmony, the fates 
themselves chaunting to this celestial music.’ 


“ Emde rev xuxrwy autre avuder eQ’enass BeCnxeva: SEIPHNA 
cuumeciPegouernv, Qavny pdav ticav avarovov' ex ITASON 3: 
OKTO sswy MIAN APMONIAN EYM®ONEIN.” 

Piat. wodur. I. vol. ii. 346. Masseys, Cantad. 1713. 


«It may be that our poet, who never appears to have lost his 
early imbibed (though, perhaps, not far pursued) taste for Latin 
poetry, and who could say at sixteen, in his eigraphe to his Venus 
and Adonis,— 

“ Vila miretur vulgus: mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia pjlena ministret aque ;” 


had this from the elegant and melodious Politian, 


“© Stellantesque globos sua queeque innoxia Siren 
Possidet, ambrosio mulcens fia numina cantu.” 
Poxit. 1s NutrRice. 
MACBETH. 
“ Will all great Neftune’s ocean wash this blood clean from my hands ?” 
THE CHOFPHOR OF ESCHYLUS, 
Topo re aravres ex prus 608 
Bawovres tov YAIpAven 
Dovoy xaSaipovres wwoay arny. 


‘ All the streams rushing from one mouth to wash away the blood 
ef this hateful deed would wash in vain.’ 


* Compare 
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«Compare the. characters of Orestes and Pylades with those of 
Hamlet and Horatio. A®gisthus and Clytemnestra also resemble 
Claudius the king and Gertrude the queen. A®gisthus was cousin 
to Agamemnon ; the king was brother to Hamlet’s father. Ai gis- 
thus and the king, with the connivance of Clytemnestra and the 
queen, murder the husbands of the latter, and obtain their thrones. 
They are both killed by the sons of the deceased, to which act they 
are alike excited by preternatural means; the one by an oracle, the 
other by his father’s ghost. See the above play of Aischylus (The 
Choephorz): there the spirit or manes of Agamemnon are disturbed 
as well as Hamlet’s father’s, both desirous of being revenged of their 
murderers. /Eschylus and Shakespeare use some expressions, on 
similar occasions, that are not unlike. The effect of horror in Ham- 
let is to make the “‘ hair to stand on end;” in the other we have 
QoGos, opSospe. Orestes at the tomb, seeing the procession ad- 
vance, says to Pylades : 


“ TIuAadn, oradwuev extodwv, oS ay ondus 
MaSw yuvaimwy aris He mpoorponn.”” 


So Hamlet, at the grave, to Horatio: 


“ But soft ! but soft, aside—here comes the king, 
The queen and courtiers. 
Couch me awhile, and mark.” 


Clytemnestra to her son: 


? 
“6 K reivew coimas, w TExvov, Tv LANTEPE. . 


The queen to her son: 
© Thou wilt not murder me ?” 


Though in these select specimens of pure genius nothing 
offensive to delicacy is found, yet too evident is the influence of 
a profane mythology, the ground-work of all ethnic poetry, in 
perverting the noblest powers of human nature. While we 
admire the bold conceptions and sublime flights of Sappho and 
Theocritus, we must lament the prostitution of their amazing 
talents to the worship of non-entities. ‘Their devotion, blind 
as it was, rose toa pitch of energy and fervor which it would be 
the glory of those who profess a divinely pure religion to imi- 
tate in their pious regards to the one adorable God. 

We now close our Review of this Wreath of unfading flowers, 
which, as a work of taste and erudition, has afforded us such 
an uncommon degree of pleasure and satisfaction, that we can- 
not dismiss it without expressing our hope that the present is but 
a prelude to future productions of greater extent, which the 
elegant and learned translater appears eminently qualified to 
execute with success. 

The 





The Travels of Antenor. 
The Travels of Antenor in Greece and Asia. 


[ConzanvER FROM PACE 244.] 


FEO elucidate the absurdity of the Spartan marriages and 

other institutions, Phanor’s amorous disposition leads him 
to revenge himself for the theft of some game by a Lacede- 
monian, by anticipating him on his bridal night with a girl of 
whom Phanor was enamoured in consequence of seeing her 
perform in the naked dances, and who was married as usual by 
a kind of chance-medley. Qur travellers are therefore obliged 
to fly from Lacedemon, and proceed to Mycenz (where the 
visit Chrysippus the stoic), thence to Argos, and embark for 
Ephesus, where, after a visit to Delos in the way, they meet 
with Heraclitus, the crying philosopher. 

Krom Ephesus they go to Miletus, where Phanor becomes 
the rival of a priest with the courtezan Phryne. He is thrown 
into a dungeon, from which, after nine days imprisonment, he 
escapes by killing his rival, andthe two friends, leaving Miletus 
precipitately, take refuge some miles from that city in the 
house of Philistus, who relates his history. ‘They embark for 
Rhodes, thence to Sidon, and, staying a few days at Jerusalem, 
proceed down the Euphrates to Babylon. ‘They stop at a vil- 
lage, where the oldest of the inhabitants relates his own very 
interesting story. 

The third volume begins with solitary reflections during 
2 nocturnal scene, and the arrival of our travellers at Baby- 
fon, where they become acquainted with a satrap, who 
takes them to all the public festivals, and to visit his mis- 
tresses, one of whom he keeps at each of his palaces, and 
Azema relates the story of Combabus; but Arsarnes, being 
wholly a victim to ennwi, and having greatly diminished his 
fortune, closes the scene of life by giving a grand fé~e, on 
which he spends the remainder of his fortune, and afterwards 
he swallows poison. At this capital Antenor receives a very 
inteiesting letter from Lasthenia, containing various anecdotes 
and occurrences. Our travellers then depart for Halicarnassus, 
stopping at Paphos, where they meet with an adventure, and 
attend the obsequies of the unfortunate Charista, whose tragi- 
cal history is related. Here Antenor meets with Stilpo, the 
stoic ; and en board the ship the travellers find two Greeks, one 
of whom describes the cave and oracle of ‘frophonius, and the 
other relates the fables of Prometheus and of Midas, and the 
history of Gyges. Near Sardis they meet with two young 
women, who turn out to be the grand-daughters of Aristides, 
at whose house they are received. The history of Aristides, 
and of his various adventures, together with his interview with 
Cyrus, the various anecdotes and episodes introduced in the 

course 
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course of it, especially the tragical story of Pharnabazus and 
Statira, and Phanor’s passion for Athenals, one of the grand- 
daughters, whom he afterwards mairies, take up the ereater 
part of the third volume, and form by no means the least in- 
teresting part of the work. 

Six months are the period appointed for the marriage of Pha- 
nor, duriug which our travellers return to Athens, and Phanor 
goes to Lhebes, his native place. Antenor, mecting Alcibiades 
at Lasthenia’s house, becomes jealous of him, and many anec- 
dotes of that celebrated character are introduced. A dinner of 
philosophers at the house of his mistress is described ; the man. 
ners of Athens delineated ; the tragical story of Egesippus and 
Callistratus, some anecdotes of Crates, and the history of the 
Amazons, related. During a walk to Athens, to purchase a 
lave for Lasthenia, she and Antenor meet with Timon, and 
afterwards with Ariston, whose history and that of his fly are 
related. ‘They then visit the house of the deceased Theophras- 
tus and the temple of Aisculapius. In the last chapter but 
two, Lasthenia refuses Antenor’s proposals of marriage, but 
offers him her youngest sister Telesilla as soon as she should be 
a year older; and an account is given of her noble conduct in 
exposing her life to save that of Anaxagoras. At length the 
period when our travellers were to go to Sardis being nearly 
expired, they set out for that city, and return to Thebes witlz 
Aristides and his family. A year after, Antenor marries Tele- 
silla ; and the work concludes with a descrip@on of Lasthenia’s 
old age, and of her death at eighty-five years of age. Of this 
event she had a presentiment by the appearance of her genius 
‘with a mournful air, wearing no chaplet of flowers, and his 
head covered with a veil.? Her dying scenes, like those of 
Aristippus, bear the stamp of a great mind. She burns her 
papers, but consigns three manuscripts to Antenor, 


{ 


‘She said to me, in a calm and serene tone of voice, “ I have 
been labouring all this morning to arrange this heap of writings, 
which would be useless to posterity, but which, by employing and 
instructing me, have blunted all the thorns of life. Here are three 
manuscripts which | confide to your care, and which you may make 
public if they deserve it. The first is a tragedy, the second a trea~- 
tise on happiness, and the third a political work which has employed 
me during forty years. Its object is to inquire what government is 
best adapted to the nature of man. The art of procuring to society 
the greatest possible degree of happiness is ong: of the most import- 
ant branches of moral philosophy. You will#perceive 1 do not in- 
cline to democracy, or the government of the mob ; for that, in fact, 
is but anarchy decorated with the splendid name of liberty. All 
these petty republics will soon be merged in the vast empires of 
despotism. J have heard the wise Anacharsis say, many years ago, 
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that at Athens the wise are obliged to consult fools. Yn my opinion the 
best government is that where the means employed are most simple, 
and the wheels of the machine least complicated. When the people 
choose their magistrates, their choice is almost always bad, except 
in cases of imminent danger. Demagogues and men of ambitious 
intrigue lead them whither they please; while the honest, the up- 
right, and the wise disdain to solicit the suffrages of a capricious and 
ignorant mob. The head of the common people is too empty to 
comprehend the nature of liberty, which isa kind of food which they 
are unable to digest, and render salutary to society at large.’ 


She also left behind her the following maxims :— 


* Not to sacrifice her happiness to the augmentation of her fortune, 
but to economize her property, and enjoy if. 

‘ To estimate the pleasures of the mind and of the heart far above 
sensual enjoyments. 

‘To be very indulgent to mankind; to confer benefits without 
motives of interest or the expectation of gratitude, but from a sense 
of duty, and the pleasure she derived from it: always to respect their 
prejudices in public, but not to adopt their opinions till she had ma- 
turely examined them. 

‘To make her conscience her umpire between herself and 
mankind. , 

‘ Not to pass a single day without devoting a portion of her time 
to study; tor they who do not advance, go backward. 

* To prefer duty to pleasure, and pleasure to fame. 

« Never to set her own self-love in opposition with that of others. 

* ‘To enhance the value of repose by fatigue, and of enjoyment by 
privation. 

‘ To spend more of her time in the country than in town, in retire- 
ment than in the world. 

* To think but little of death, since it is a melancholy and useless 
thought, and will not teach how to die: but to grow old betimes, 
and prepare resources and enjoyments for the winter of life ; since 
old age is long, and death but momentary. 

_ ‘To oppose slander by rectitude, malevolence by mildness, and 
ingratitude by the oblivion of the benefits she had conferred. 

‘ Sometimes to limit her wants, in order to relievg the indigent. 

‘ To prefer a good character to celebrity, and virtue to talents.’ 


The concluding chapter, and the concluding paragraph of 
the work, leave an impression of melancholy on the mind na- 
turally arising from similar scenes and reflections. 


« Her death threw me into the deepest melancholy, which, though 
time has somewhat soothed, it never can dispel. [ had lost Phanor 
and his wife many years before; nor did my wife long survive her 
sister; and the two children she brought me died before the age ol 
puberty. Thus, like Deucalion and Pyrrha, Tam insulated upon the 
earth, surrounded with ruins and the ashes of my friends, and fatiguea 

with 
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with a longevity which survives every thing that rendered life de" 
sirable. Robbed of every object of attachment, and destitute of the 
solt enjoyments of sympathy, [ seem to wander among unsubstantial 
shadows, and tome the earth is become an unvaried and uninterest- 
ing desert.’ 

The reader will easily perceive that the interest of the work 
is greatly heightened by the Episodes. It is, in fact, -a tissue 
of Episodes well interwoven with the narrative, and communi- 
cating both information and amusement. 

Of the poetry we may give nearly the same character as of 
the prose translation—often superior to the original, but never 
inferior. We shall select the following as samples (adopting 
the corrections of the errata) : 


‘ Time is ever on the wing, 

Ages but new ages bring ; 

Let us seize the passing day 
Fugitive as children’s play, 

Tasting all the joys of health, 
Mutual love, and honest wealth ; 

So shall pleasure smile around, 

And with transport life be crown’d.’ 


The following is sung by Theramenes to his mistress, after 
having swallowed poison, in compliance with his sentence for 
having mutilated a statue of Mercury :— 

* Life’s seducing joys, adieu! 

Ever changing, ever new! 

Wanton sport, and love, and pleasure, 
Sweetest madness, richest treasure ! 
Soon I quit each revel gay, 

Catching life’s departing ray. 

Still we'll drink, and still enjoy 5 
Wine shall every care destroy ; 

Pluto, let me drink to thee; 

Thou to-night shalt drink to me! 

« Nais’ melting soul is mine, 
Nais’ charms are all divine. 
Lovely, weeping Nais! come, 
Strew sweet flow’rets o’er my tomb! 
Nais let me still caress, 

Whom another soon shall press. 
Yes, for who the dead can love? 
Can the dead soft passions move ? 

‘ But ’tis hard so young to die, 
Far from Nais, cold to lie!— 

Yet what boots that, on the way, 
Ling’ring Time awhile delay ? 
O’er the dark and lonely tomb, 
Where | sink in endless gloom, 
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Be in fairest letters shewn, 

«I to live and die have known.” 
‘ Bacchus, fill my glass awhile, 

Once again let Venus smile! 

Crown’d with ivy and the rose, 

Thus my gay career I close.’ 


The following are written by Phanor to his mistréss ;— 


‘ Blest be the year, the month, the day, 
The passing hour, the moment gay, 
When, hither led by powers unseen, 

I saw thee sport on yonder green ! 

Blest be the tender flame I feel, 

The cherish’d wound that none can heal! 
Blest the soft bondage of my soul, 
Where reigns thy power without control ! 
Blest be the lily on thy cheek, 

Thy ruby lips that, silent, speak ! 

Thy form that glows with heavenly fire, 
And wakes eternal fond desire !’ 


The translator has very properly availed himself of the 
translations of Fawkes and others for some odes of Anacreon, 
é&c. &c. already translated. 

In short, this is a work we may confidently recommend to a 
very numerous class of readers. ‘Those, who wish to becomé 
acquainted with classical history without much labour, will 


find it unquestionably the most agreeable vehicle of informa- 
tion; and those, who are already possessed of that branch of 
knowledge, will derive the same pleasure and amusement we 
have ourselves experienced from seeing it thrown into so attrac- 
tivea form. Thus the old and the young, the learned and the 
ignorant, will equally benefit by its perusal. 








A Compendious System of Astronomy, in a Course of familiar Lectures; m 
which the Principles of that Science are clearly elucidated, so as to be intel» 
ligible to those who have not studied-the Mathematics: Also Trigonometrical 
and Celestial Problems. With a Key to the Ephemeris, azd a Voc abulary 
of scientifical Terms used in the Lectures. By Margaret Bryan. Se: ond 
Edition. 8vo. Boards. pp. 455. 12s. J. Wallis, Se. 1799. 

URING the currency of the century now on the verge 

of expiration, the professors of the demonstrative sciences 
adopted fit expedients for illustrating the knowledge of the 
solar system by mechanism and experiment. ‘The orrery and 

planetarium have happily contributed to render astronomy a 

more easy and popular study than in former ages. Young, in 

his Satires, takes notice, that, in his time, even Whiston held 
engagements with the fair—a remark truly more respectful than 
censorious. 
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eensorious. By the perspicuous lectures. of Ferguson and 
Walker, orally delivered, and made permanent by the opera- 
tioris of the press, the. matrons of this age have risen to the 
yank of professors, and their daughters are students, in the 
Newtonian school. In the frontispiece of this volume are ex- 
hibited three fine female figures, representing Mrs. Bryan and 
two daughters, with certain parts of professional machinery, 
as their characteristical attributes. The mother resembles the 
eldest of three sisters. 

Prefixed are a dedication to her dear pupils, a preface, anda 
numerous list of respectable subscribers. 

‘Lecture J. Optics, progressive motion, and velocity of light. 
Its nature. Refraction and reflexion. Laws of both. Nature of 
Lenses. Gravity. Pendulums.. Increase of matter about the 
equator, occasioned by the centrifugal force arising from the motion 
of our earth round its axis. 

« By applying the principles of motion in this instrument [the pen- 
lulum] was the quantity of increased matter about the equator as- 
certained. Sir J. Newton thus accounts for this increase :—The 
ciurnal motion of our earth being performed round an imaginary 
jine passing through it, the surface of our earth, at the é€quator, ot 
part in the midst between the poles, must be farther from this centre 
of motion than any other circle parallel to it; and, consequently, 
those parts must move with greater velocity than any other, anc 
have a greater tendency to flee off from the center. All bodies i 
motion have a tendency to flee off from the center round whic! 
they move, as is evident by a very simple experiment. Take a 
iasse] of thread and tie it to the end of a stick; then roll the stick 
quickly round in your hands, and the threads will endeavour to 
recede from the center; and the quicker the motion, the greater 
will be the force they exert to flee off from the center. Thus it is 
with the equatorial parts of our earth, continually turning round in 
aline within itself, called its axis. 

‘ As gravity, or attraction, acts on all parts of our earth, and the 
centrifugal force is greatest at the equator, it is evident that this 
additional force must, in some degree, diminish the force of gra- 
vity; therefore it is, that bodies weigh less at the equator, not bein 
impelled with so much force, on account of the reaction of the centri- 
fugal force. Mathematicians have compared these two forces, and 
have found the centripetal to be about 290 times greater than the 
centrifugal, or that which is caused by the motion of the earth on its 
axis; and that the earth is of a figure resulting from the diffe- 
rence of those two forces; which idea has beén coiifirmed by bodies 
weighing only 289 pounds at the equator, and 490 near the poles, 

‘ The scientific Newton instructed mankind in those laws by which 
these effects in nature are now ascertained. His assertions have 
been confirmed by subsequent inquiries, and are established by ex- 
perience, as will be seen when we come to treat of the mensura- 
tion of the earth.’—P. 27. 
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To the best of our recollection, these principles and concly- 
sions are in perfect unison with the Newtonian system. The 
experiments ascertained by the pendulum, and depending on the 
theory of gravitation, operating differently at greater or less 
distances from a common centre, seem decisive. But this is not 
the sole evidence of certainty. Incontrovertible is the postu- 
late, as far as the result of experiment, observation, calcula- 
tion, and every other mode of proof, lead to an infallible in- 
ference, that the motionof the earth is perfectly equable for sin- 
gle years, and centuries of revolving years. The quantity of mo- 
non, whether computed from the equator or the ecliptic, affects 
the quantity of time ; and the difference has been ascertained by 
invariable rules. Hence time has properly been distinguished 
into apparent or real; and these, nicely adjusted, have produced 
what is called mean or equated time. On the supposition 
that the equatorial exceeds the polar diameter (the system of 
Sir I. Newton), the exact time of eclipses, in a series from the 
passing century to that of our era, has been calculated with 
indefectible precision, for different latitudes and longitudes ; 
and also from the date of our era, 1000 years, at least, in the 
ascending series. his fact confirms the Newtonian doctrine, 
that the earth is an oblate spheroid. 

But a late author, in a work of great ingenuity, “ The 
Studies of Nature,” affirms that our earth is an oblong sphe- 
roid, the polar diameter being longer than the equatorial. 
This writer, however eminent in genins, judgment, or leam- 
ing, 1s profuse in the use of postulates, but extremely sparing 
in proofs. Effects, so various and uniform, cannot, without 
temerity, be ascribed to controvertible or inadequate causes. 


‘Lect. II. Origin of astronomy. First measure of times and 
seasons. Symbolical writing the origin of idolatry. History of the 
improvements in astronomy. Advantages resulting from this inves- 
tigation. Appropriation of the Greek letters to the fixed stars. 
Reformation of the calendar by J. Cesar. New calendar establish- 
ed by Pope Gregory. Dominical Letter. Introduction of tele- 
scopes.’ 

Conformably to the sentiments of the latest and best writers on 
astronomy, this science was first cultivated among the Chaldeans. 
Mrs. B. traces its origin from the immediate descendants of 
Noah, on the plains of Shinar. Before the dispersion from 
Babel, the Chaideans were not distinguished by an appropriate 
title; and whatever knowledge they had then acquired was 
derived from the Antediluvian patriarchs, who counted by days 
and weeks, months, seasons, and years. At the time of the 
dispersyon these primitive divisions of time were universally 

known, 
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known, and served for the ground-work of all future discove- 
ties. ‘To the Chaldeans, from whom the colonies separated 
in every direction, probability and history ascribe the honour 
ef the first improvements 


‘Leer. III. Introductory address. Figure and affections of the 
globe we inhabit; and of the appearances of the heavens, &c. 
Atmosphere, magnet, horizon, meridian of the zenith and nadir. 
Equator. Sensible and rational horizon. Celestial globe'and armillary 
sphere, with their uses. Longest and shortest days in the northern and 
southern latitudes. Latitude and longitude of the fixed stars and 
planets. Declination. Tropics. Sun’s apparent motion. Zones, 
and different lengths of days and nights at each. Climates. Sphere, 
right, parallel, and oblique. Arctic and antarctic circles. Procession 
of the equinoxes. Inequality of the sun’s apparent motion. Effects 
of the sun’s rays falling with greater or less obliquity on the earth. 

‘Lect. 1V. Copernican system. Supposed nature of the Sun, 
Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Georgian Sidus, 
comets, quadrant, its uses and adjustment. 

‘Lect. V. Sizes and distances of the bodies in the solar system, 
as estimated by mathematicians and astronomers. Diminution of 
light and heat. Apparent diameters of bodies according to their 
distances. ‘True and apparent distances of the heavenly bodies. 
Aurora and twilight. Different states of the atmosphere, their 
effects. Sun and moon, both seen before their rise above the ho« 
rizon. Parallaxes. ‘Transit of Venus. Apparent size of the 
sun and moon. Aberration of light. 

‘Lecr. VI. The fixed stars and a view of that sublime field of 
investigation, the universe. Why we suppose the stars to be fixed 
in a concave sphere. Aurora Borealis. Changes in the fixed stars. 
Motion and gravity. 

‘Lect. VII. Gravity, weight, attraction, and centripetal force, 
how applied to express the same thing. Orbits of the planets. 
Nature of an ellipse. Why the plancts move in elliptical orbits. 
How the motions of the planets are perpetuated. Accelerated and 
retarded motion. Centripetal and centrifugal forces. The longer 
axis of an ellipse, or line of the apses. Why the motion of a 
planet 1s swiftest at its perihelion, and slowest at its aphelion. 
Mean distances of the planets from the sun. Annual motions of the 
planets how ascertained. Apparent diurnal motion of the heavenly 
bodies. Their apparent retrograde motion. Description ot the 
eye and its capacities. or ee 

‘Lect. VIII. Description of the orrery im its divisible state, 
and of the planetary motions, clucidated by the application of the 
planetarium; also by diagrams, and the known laws of projectile 
and centripetal forces. Diurnal motions of the planets how ascere 
tained. Why all loose, globular bodies, turning on their axis, 
must be oblate spheroids. Why all the heavenly bodies appear equi- 
distant. Order in which the stars appear after sun-set. How Sir 
i. Newton estimated the heat and light received by each planct. 

Kelative 
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Relative bulks of the sun and planets. Why the sun appears to pass 
through all the signs of the zodiac in one year. True or direct mo- 
tions of the planets; their apparent or retrograde motion. Times 
of the retrogression of a superior planet different from that of an in- 
ferior. Times of each planet being retrograde. Conjunction of 
a planet with the sun. Relative situations to each other in different 
parts of their orbits. Aspects ot the planets, and how expressed, 
Aspects of the inferior and superior conjunction of Venus and Mer- 
cury, and of their greatest elongation. Direct and retrograde mo- 
tion of Venus. When the motion of an inferior planet is direct, and 
when retrograde. Absurdity of the Ptolemaic system evinced. 
Phases of the planets. Time of a superior planet being retrograde. 
Truth of the Copernican system demonstrated. 

‘ Lecr. 1X. Obliquity of the earth’s axis to the plane of its orbit. 
Mr. Norwood’s mode of ascertaining the number of miles contained 
in a degree of the earth, and the improvements made, since his 
time, in this calculation, by a knowledge of the earth’s true forn 
on the principles of gravity. WNutation of the earth’s axis. Sol 
and sidereal time, and the inequalities of solar days. Tropical and 
civil years. Vicissitudes of seasons, and different lengths of day 
and night throughout the year. Motions of the moon, her different 
phases, and the inclination of her orbit to the ecliptic. Variety in 
the moon’s affections. Her telescopic appearance. Lunar synodi- 
cal, and lunar periodical month. 

‘ Laws of Shadow. Lunar and solar eclipses. Moon’s atmo- 
sphere. Periods of eclipses. Phenomena of the tides. Winds, 
particularly that called the trade-wind. Elements of trienome- 
try. Problems. Geyneral principles of the celestial globe. Pro- 
blems. Explanation of the tables in White’s Ephemeris. Cha- 
racters of the bodies in the solar system, and of the constellations in 
the zodiac. Characters of the affections of the planets; their sig- 
nifications ; also other characters used in the Ephemeris explained. 
View of the solar system, referred to plate 6, p. 378. Catalogue 
of the constellations in the N. hemisphere, referred to plate 4, 
p- 382. Catalogue of the constellations in the S. hemisphere, re- 
ferred to plate 5, p. 384. Names of the spots on the moon, referred 
to plate 13, p. 386. Vocabulary of terms.’ 
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Such, so diversified, so curious, and so worthy of atten- 
tion, are the general contents of this volume. A short ex- 
tract from the first Lecture on the figure of our planet has been 
exhibited. It remains that Mrs. Bryan’s opinion concerning 
i€ existence of an atmosphere encompassing the moon, and 
the physical cause of tides in our seas, be set before our readers, 
in her own words, from Lecture 10th:— 


+ 
} 
: 
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‘In total eclipses of the sun, the limb of the moon is surrounded 
by a pale circle of light, which, on first entering on its passage over 
that luminary, and also in departing from it, is perceived to have 
a vibration; a circumstance produced to authenticate the idea of 
the moon having an atmosphere. This fact appears to me ~— 
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table, although much has been advanced to contradict that idea ; 
such as it’s always appearing of the same uniform brightness whey 
our atmosphere is clear; whereas, if she have an atmosphere, they 
suppose this would not be the case; which conclusion proceeds, I 
imagine; from the extreme rarity of the moon’s atmosphere, which 
would not permit those evidences of its existence required by them. 
Others maintain, that, as no seas or lakes are in the moon, it can 
have no atmosphere, and no water to be raised in vapour.’—P. 307. 


Before the discoveries resulting from Dr. Herschel’s experi- 
ments, the existence of a lunar atmosphere was not admitted ; 
but, if it be certain that he has discovered a volcano in that 
planet, the existence of fire in her body cannot be denied; if 
fire, then air, the pabulum of fire; if air, then vapour; if 
vapour, then water; and, if water, then an atmosphere must, 
by necessary consequence, exist. ‘The arguments by which 
Fontenelle and others labour to establish the hypothesis, that 
the moon is habitable, rest on the basis of analogy alone. But 
admit it to be certain that the moon has one volcano or 
more, it must follow that the secondary planet is replenished 
with inhabitants similar to those of the primary. 


‘ [shall proceed to consider those affections of the sun and moon 
which cause the flux and reflux of the waters of the ocean. The 
rising of the tides is occasioned, in one respect, by the same principle 
as [which] causes the earth to be an oblate spheroid, but not in all. 
The concurring circumstances are, the velocity of their external parts 
being increased by the extension of these parts, and their being acted 
upon by two forces. ‘ 

‘But to he more particular. The surface of the earth being more 
than half covered with water, and a fluid being more easily drawn 
from it’s situation than a solid, the fluid parts of the earth must be 
more affected by the attraction of the sun and moon than it’s solid 
parts. This causes the tides in our seas; and it is also well known 
that they are principally produced by the attraction of the moon, 
as they are found to correspond to her periods, and to be in propor- 
tion to them.’—P. 311. 


This theory, not peculiar to Mrs. Bryan, was first intro- 
duced by Kepler, and confirmed by Newton, on the known 
principles of gravity or attraction. From prescription it has ace 
quired authority, and the assumed cause scems adequate to the 
phenomena, But the author of a masterly performance, “ The 
Studies of Nature,’ lately translated into our language, 
ascribes this uniform flux and reflux to a current of melted 
waters from the frozen seas about the poles, flowing twice a 
year towards the equator. This hypothesis has every aspect of 
a philosophical or unphilosop4ical reverie ; for the action of 
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the moon on the surface of the seas, proportionate and cor- 
respondent to her regular periods, accounts sufficiently for the 
effects, independently on the co-operation of sucha current. 

This volume, alike elegant in materials and form, does ho- 
nour to the skill of the artificers employed in its construction; 
and to the brilliant talents of the fair authoress the commu- 
nity of letters is indebted for a concise, perspicuous, and mas. 
terly compendium of astronomical knowledge. ‘This sublime 
science is, of all others, the best calculated to call forth into 
exertion the powers of ripening genius, to replenish the mind 
with vast conceptions, and to inspire the soul with habitual 
aamiration of that consummate wisdom which ordained all 
things in measure and number, weight and order, beauty and 
proportion. For these momentous ends we heartily recom- 
mend, to the tutors of the rising generation, Mrs. Bryan’s 
Familiar Lectures on Astronomy. 








The Hampshire Refository ; or, Historical, Ecencmical, and Literary Miscel- 
lany: a provincial Work of entirely original Materials, comprising all 
Matters relative to the County, including the Isle of Wight, &¥c. Vol. I. 
To be continued annually. 8v0. Boards. $s. Robins, Winchester. 


HIS provincial work is formed on the model of the Annual 
Registers ; and this first specimen, if the abilities of the 
contributors, and judgment of the conductor, do not defeat rea- 
sonable expectations, exhibits encouraging presages of its con- 
tinuation, with success to the undertakers, and useful informa- 
tion to the public. 

A well-written preface, unfolding the plan, is dated May 1 
1798 ; andthe introduction, under the title of chapter I. gives 
retrospective view of public affairs from the 21st May 1792, 
the date of the proclamation, which was the first authentic 
notice taken of the secret attempts of the French against this 
country, by the obtrusion of their principles here as elsewhere ; 
soon followed by their more solemn decree against the existence 
of monarchy in any country, and consequently in this ; and, at 
length, concluded by their open declaration oi eae against us. 

‘The Chronicle begins with January 1798, and ends December 
thesame year. Yet we learn from an advertisement, that, large 
and late as this volume comes out, it could not comprise the 
whole of this year’s publication ; for which reason the heads 
of Letters and Biography, as most useful in themselves, and dis- 
tinct from the rest, are reserved for a smaller supplementary 
volume, already advancing in the press. 
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‘The various articles composing this volume are a specimen of 
the general method, afterwards to be continued, taken from the 
title-page— 

‘County History—C hronicle—R egistry —Navy—Army~-Church 
—Law—Civil and Municipal A ffairs Public Works—Commerce 
—Schools—State of the Poor—Kconomy—Charities— A griculture— 
Natural History—Philosophy and Curiosities—Antiquities and To- 
pography—Arts and Sciences—Letters epistolary—Biography— 
Projects—Miscellanies—Notices to Correspondents.’ 


The County History, with its supplement of miscellaneous 
articles, is comprised in 128 pages; and with the second scries 
is introduced an important enquiry into ‘The State of the 
Poor,’ and measures adopted for their relief. 

It opens with an address and report to the Hants Epi- 
phany Quarter Session in 1795. The subjects of the charity 
are the descriptions of labourers, divided into domestic servants, 
those hands who work by the piece, or for daily or weekly 
wages. Of these classes the peculiar circumstances are enu- 
merated, under the various considerations of economy, allow- 
ance, measures of relief, houses of industry, friendly societies, 
employment, instruction, supply of commodities, schools of in- 
dustry, tise of wages, farming the poor, private charity. Thus 
far concerning the contents of the address. ‘Then follows the 
general report from page 20 to 25. Humanity applauds the 
resolutions, and benevolence rejoices in their beneficial effects. 
For particulars we must refer to the volume. Among the esta- 
blishments for permanent charities is the County fospttal ; 
for supporting which by voluntary contributions, the benefits to 
the individuals, and to the community, are specified in 16 ar~ 
ticles. We transcribe the concluding reflection :— 


‘ These are the denefits which without any shadow of doubt are 
feculiar to this sort of charity, and are of great consequence to all 
mankind, to the rich as well as to the poor, to the publicas well as to 
the private estate of men. Any ove of them should be sufficient to 
convince us of its use, and all of them together must warm men with 
proper resolutions of encouraging and supporting a charity which is 
the glory of the age in which we live.’ P. 63. 

House of Industry in the Isle of Wight. The motives 
which prompted this institution were, the rapid increase of the 
poor-rates, and the sufferings of the poor in the miserable parish 
work-houses. ‘I'o correct both these evils at once, a plan was 
digested in 1770, and application made to parliament for consoli- 
dating the poor-rates of the whole island, that a house of in- 
dustry might be established for the poor within all its parishes. 
An act was obtained, guardians incorporated, and a large com- 
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modious building opened for the reception, maintenance, and 
employment of the paupers, whose condition is infinitely ame. 
liorated, and the poor-rates, elsewhere doubled or trebled; re. 
ynain lower there than at the date of the act. 

In July 1786 a charitable scheme for the relief of distressed 
clergymen and their families in the county of Southampton was 
mstituted: the funds to arise from the voluntary subscription of 
the clergy themselves, and of the nobility aud gentry. It com. 
menced in July 1788, and in June 1794 the stock for the pre- 
ceding year was 3051. 15s. 5d. the distributions 193]. 19s. 6d. 
and the surplus 1121. 2s. 11d. The yearly accounts are con. 
tinued to June 1798, and the relief afforded to necessitous fami- 
lies is generally between i160 and 200 pounds. 

Agricultural onprovements in that county, parochial anti- 
quities, and natural history, with miscellaneous intelligence, 
furnish many curious articles in this second part of the volume. 
‘The account of the F'rench clergy is not the least attractive. 

‘The appendix, beginning with a new series of pages, is ap- 
propriated to biography, original picces of poetry, essays, and 
criticisms on recent publications. 

Neither the original papers compiled from the records of 
constitutional courts, nor those relative to projects for improve- 
ment, are the proper subjects of criticism. In the productions 
of the gentlemen who conduct this work we are happy to find 
many specimens of accurate and masterly composition ; and we 
venture to pronounce the undertaking deserving of encourage- 
ment. ‘The far greater part of the tracts being too long for ex- 
hibiting any one entire, we select only a few paragraphs for the 
introduction to the article on criticisms :— 


‘ If there be any thing in the literary world more arduous than com- 
position itself, it is criticism on it; which requires two kinds of inde- 
pendence, either of them excellent, and both perfect; that of the head, 
and of the heart: the head wise enough to forma right judgment ; the 
heartfreeenough topronounceit. Just decisionand honest declaration, 

nder all the obstacles to each, on the twofold grounds of incapacities 
or infirmities of various kinds, form together a combination of excel- 
lences, and an exclusion of defects; the difficulty, if not impracti- 
cability, of which may be too well inferred from its rarely, if ever 
existing ; and, perhaps, it is our own base dependence on extrinsic 
circumstances, interiering with our own intrinsic judgment, or at least 
restraining our expression of it, which makes us at all hesitate in 
saying that we know no existing modern instan¢e of the perfect pre- 
valence of independent general criticism. Let the full extent of this 
position, boldas it ts in Feet, and still more so in assertion, be yet well 
weighed; and it may be thought, that any modern critics, taking 
pffence at it, would rather prove their own presumption in denying, 
than our’s in asserting it. For, when to all the intellectual difficulties 
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of judgment on composition, scarcely less than it’s own, are super+ 
added all the /ersonal, still greater ; when so many positive qualities 
and negative immunities are required; namely, the possession of so 
many talents and tastes, with the exemption of so many partialities or 
prejudices, attachments or animosities, ‘social affections or selFinte- 
rests; from vanity of our own, or flattery to others; influence over 
us, or intimidations against us; from so many and so various cittum- 
stances public or private, political or personal; in short, * from a 

thing but to the purpose ;” when all these qualifications, each rare in 
itself, and all together seldom or ever concurring, are essential to sup- 
ply the desideratum, we should rather be discouraged from the search 
for, than disconcerted in the failure of, the perfect critical character. 

‘Though it be possible to judge of other writers, without the 
habit, or even ability, of writing ourselves ; and therefore'the critic 
may be to the author, what the touchstone is to the metal, ascertain« 
ing to it a value, and giving to it a currency, beyond it’s own; or 
detecting worthlessness, and preventing it’s circulation; or rather 
what the hone is to the steel, sharpening what it cannot shape, and 
imparting a brilliancy itself cannot attain; yet generally critics are 
also authors, and thence often rivals, we may ‘truly infer his prejudice 
against his competitors. That critics are commonly authors too, ‘is 
proved, if only’ in their very criticisms themselves, which are often 
not merely decisions, but argumentative discussions, and elegant 
compositions ; and they may be considered as performing the part of 
the learned judge, who sums up the evidences, enforces the reasons, 
and inculcates the principles of the cases coming before him; and 
delivers a consequent judgment on them, frequently with as much 
eloquence as the advocates on eitherside displayed in arguing them; 
father than of the jury, who simply pronounced the verdict ; which 
latter province the public themselves more nearly wpproach : and no 
less does this comparison hold, m that public, like that jury, forming 
usually their opintons and decisions from those of the critical and of’ 
the legal judge. 

‘ But lest our position be misunderstood im theory, let us exem- 
plify it in practice ‘by reference to other critics, with whom our peri 
odical Reviewers must rather feel'an honoer in being compared at 
all, than an offence in being preferred to them. 

‘When we have seen Shakespeare running the gauntlet, 

‘From lashing Bentley down to piddling Theobald, 
not excepting Pope himself, whom we quote ; and, before recovered 
from these wounds, still continually assailed and assaulted by hosts of 
foreign and domestic foes; werried, but thanks to the.crttac of critics, 
Edwards, not ran down by the whole kennel of Grab-street— 

‘ When we have seen Johnson, of as great occasionally weak pre’ 
judice, as generally sirong judgment, depreciate the principles, and 
even the poetry of Milton, on account of his politics ; so as to render 
a much inferior writer to himself [Mr. Hayley] a much superior 
critic and biographer to him in this instance—when we have seer 
him still farther leave Churchill out of the list of poets, because he 
characterised him in Pom/oso, or ever, on account of his inaeeert " 
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which, if it prevailed, as we have heard only, in the manners of the 
man, we know it never have polluted the page of the poet-—To give, 
perhaps, one of the grossest instances at once of assurance and ver- 
satility as a critic, as well as a writer, when we find him actually 
giving a different, as more favourable, definition of a /ensioner after 
he hecame one himse/f—__. 

¢ When we have seen all the torrent of learning poured down by 
the outrageous, overwhelming, sfouting Parr, on the mild, meek 
light of the gentle gracious Hurd, which still however shines through 
it—when, yet worse, this literary drawcansir, in attempting to de- 
stroy the credit of others, and thereby only destroying his own, as 
the foulest beasts of prey fix on the fairest bodies, fixes on the best 
of minds for the worst of attacks—when this piebald prater, this 
“king of threads and patches,” selects the genius, sublimity, and 
patriotism of Pitt, as the subject of his classical cento; and with an 
insolence, but impotence, that only recoils on himself, mouths with 
ether tongues against him, who, if he would condescend to exert his 
ex powerful pen, or terrific tongue, against so comparatively puny 
an adversary, would not.only parry the blow, but return it back 
against him, and foil him with his ews weapons, not the arms of 
others; and hold him up to scorn, or rather beat him down with dis- 
grace, as even more contemptible than contemptuous. But we shall 
content ourselves, as more within the compass of our humbler capa- 
cities, and in a case more worthy of indifference than indignation, 
with retorting on him his own contemptuous term, “ roy dew,’ 
which was never applicable to his subject, because it was never the 
** magni nominis uméra,” that could alone designate him ; a term more 
suited to nearly oblivious Parr, than to the never perishable Pitt; 
whose real name, together with his substantial glory, will survive, 
when that of Parr, who will be forgiven only if forgotten, may in- 
deed be difficult to identify; and may require the sarcastic substi- 
tute he thus ungraciously affects to provide for the wholly improper 
object of his attack— 

‘ When even our own Wharton, however proud we may be of 
him, is yet perhaps more of the entertaining annalist than the accu- 
sate annotator ; and-has rather the quick fancy of an author, the 
eager zeal of a friend, and the warm enthusiasm pf an admirer, than 
the correct taste of a commentator, or the cool acuteness of a critic— 
when, in short, to find this desideratum, we must pass over all the 
heads of the adove, and other highest modern critics, of course all the 
lower included under them; and must go back as far as to Longinus 
of the third, or even Quintilian of the first, century ;—no apology can 
be required, even by themselves, we trust, for our original protest 
against the perfection of any one of our present or late public peri- 
odical critics, whether hodicrnal, hebdomadal, monthly, or annual. 

‘Ht is certainly superfluous, perhaps affected, in us, as if atiall 
questionable, to add, that we make no pretensions to such perfec- 
hon. Ail we presume to say is, that we shall provide against as 
many of the numerous obstacles to independent criticism, as our best 
judgment and resolution, tempered-with eur,utmost discretion, en- 
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‘The subsequent criticisms of 50 pages are not confined to 
works published within the county. ‘This part of the plan is 
therefore to be considered as a general Review; and, in this 
light, we account the gentlemen in that department rather co- 
adjutors than rivals. 

“The writer of the prospectus, whence the foregoing para- 
graphs are copied, suggests several apposite hints for regu- 
lating the procedure of professional Reviewers. In his retro- 
spective remarks are exemplified sundry deviations, in men of 
eminent literary abilities, from the rules of sound criticism. 
Even Milton, Johnson, and Parr, incur merited reprehension. 
In them, as in characters less eminent, was found a mixture of 
excellence and imperfection. ‘This writer, just starting in his 
career, as a cyclical critic, discovers, in his reflections on the 
last and only surviving member of that triumvirate, no excess 
of that cool acuteness which he justly requires as an indispen- 
sable qualification in the critical profession. Asperity is a 
violation both of spoken and written language ; and in contro- 
versy the Reviewer is but an arbitrator. Dr. Parr possesses 
strong natural powers, and has derived from industry, to say the 
least, a mediocrity in knowledge. If from the pride of parts 
and learning he have invested himself with the authority of a 
dictater, or, in seasons of faction, given his aid to tumultuous 
measures, he incurs the loss of personal respect. As a writer, 
he, like other adventurers of greater and less abilities, is subject 
to the tribunal of impartial criticism. He is vigorous and rich 
in sentiment, but defective in arrangement. While pursu- 
ing an argument, an accessary idea presents itself; the pri- 
mary subject is relinquished, and not recovered, without di- 
gression, which mars unity of plan, and destroys coherence. 

In this prospectus the writer’s manner nearly resembles that 
of Dr. Parr. His sentences are long, the component clauses 
often misplaced, subsidiary ideas inserted for illustration, and 
extended -beyond proportion; the result perplexity. Let one 
example sufice. Krom the sentence beginning with the words, 
‘When we have seen Shakespeare running the gauntlet,’ to 
‘no apology can be required;’ after two full columns, the 
sense is suspended by six whens, succeeding to as many signa- 
tures of complete sentences; besides many others, in which 
that particle occurs not to mark a continuation of the meaning. 
Perspicuity is no less hurt by redundant, than elliptical phraseo- 
logy. 

In all works of professed criticism, purity (that is, the use of 
words stampt with the seal of general currency) is reckoned 
indispensable. But many words have this sanction, and yet 
are improper. In this quotation the particle above is used as 
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an adjective, ‘the above critics,’ for above-mentioned. Cri- 
tics, agai, are.in thesame sentence distinguished into hoder. 
nal, hebdomadal, monthly, and annual. It should be diurnal, 
denoting continuation from day to day. Hodvernal implies 
limitation to one single day. ‘These remarks do not affect the 
general merit of the work pow under consideration. We wish 
at success. 








Grove Hill; a Deseriptive Poem. (Concluded from Page 270.) 


|S ieee oon express’d our sentiments of the Zyrzc Composition 
of Mr. Maurice, we reserv’d for thisnumber the Re- 
view of his Description of the Vitva of his Friend Dr. Lert- 
som, near Camberwell, in Surry. This is traditionally the 
place where Barnwell murther’d his uncle. ‘The Contrast of 
idea between a virtuous and philosophic retirement, acquir’d by 
labours of beneficent usefulness, and the horrors of licentious- 
ness rushing to a deed of desperation and of most dreadful guilt, 
admitted a contrast so impressive, that perhaps it might have 
been expected to have given a more appropriate interest and a 
more awakening energy te the opening of the Poem. Yet there 
are some advantages which border most closely on inconve- 
nience. Ifthe full poetical effect had been given to thiscircum- 
stance in the outset of the Poem, there would have been 
danger of a comparative flatness in whatever, nearly, might be 
tofollowit. And, on the other hand, if such a circumstance is 
touch’d slightly, to: prevent a collateral association from occu- 
pying the mind more powerfully than the principal subject, it is 
hard to. avoid lowering it to a mediocrity of impressien incom- 
patible with its nature and with the character of Poetry. 

This, however, is but asingle and parfial difficulty. ‘There 
is another which affects the whole Subject and Design—That 
of poetically describing an ornamented Seat, and giving'to the 
detail of artificial arrangement and scientific classification, the 
ease and spirit and graceful freedom of the Muse. 

The Author, however, has executed what he design’d, with 
much facility of versification, and often. with much success of 
descriptive painting. - 

The Poem is divided into Sections ; that the poetical Descrip- 
tion may the more pointedly be referred to the beautiful En- 
gravings on woed representative of the most striking Objects. 

Among the happiest passages in the Poem are these— 

‘THe Grove: witha contrast between the former horrors 
which violsicd its shade, and the present Scenes it presents of 
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Th ilosophy, Tranquillity, Science, and Benevolence: with an 
encomium on the medical Art, which leads to an affectionate 
delincation of the character of Dr. Levrsom, and the happi- 
ness derived from success in his professional exertions, for 
restoring health, rescuing from tlie Gr: ive Innocence and Be -auty, 
and preserving to Society those who are important to it by their 
useful Industry, or by “their Science, Genius, and Virtue.— 
= Liprary: which leads to an encomium on the Philoso- 
phers and Patriots von have enlighten’d Mankind, vindicated 
Freedom, and establish’d Public Welfare. ‘Vhis ‘Divi ision is 
illustrated by a Representation of a portion of the Cabinet of 
the Natural Misses < sxecuted with wonderful delicacy and 
spirit; and with an effect, perhaps, superior to what could have 
been produced on Copper-plate from the same Drawing. 
There is also a charming View of the harvest field and 
gleaning, with a noble : Tree, admirably charac wi ’d in its 
‘Trunk and ample head. This is shortly follow’d by the 7'e- 
legraph : which, though it does not furnish a partic ‘ularly ad- 
vantageous subject for ‘the En igraver, has given occasion to 
the Poet for one of his most spirited excursions. The Obser- 
wali + Temple of the Sybils, furnishes another delightful 
Engi raving ; and a spirited and interesting Episode to the Me- 
mory of FERGUsoN. But in the lar ge Scope of merited En- 
comium which the character of this amiable self- taught Phi- 
losopher supplies, is it known that Metaphysics constitute, as 
here represented by Mr. Maurice, a distinguishing part If 
so, the Writer of this Article, who has a great respect for FER- 
cuson and his Works, wishes to be more particularly in- 
form’d.—SHAK ESPERE’s WALK could not fail to adorn the 
Poem ; and the Swan of Avon has been very propitious to 
the Engraver. 

The Passage which seems be st adapted to give a general idea 
both of the Scenery describ’d in this Poem, “and of the manner 
of describing, we now subjoin. 


° THE TURRET, AND VIEW FROM IT. 


© But bursting soon fiom Pleasure’s gaudy t bowers, 

Where Beauty rests on beds of vern: al flor vers, 

Th impatient Muse ascend: the fu ret’s heis ght, 

Where amfpler P; osfte cts charm the roving sig “id. 

A richer landscape ne "er the Suan survey “d, 

With lovelier verdure crown d, or nobler shade; 

The whole horizon, to its utmost bound, 

One bright and beauteous picture glowing round? 
* Here, fragrant as the blooming eastern Vales, 

asad Aden’s Shikenard scents the balmy gales, 
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Rich meads, in Flora’s gaudiest treasures bright, 
And ever verdant lawns, the eye delight ; 

In whose rich pastures bounds the exulting steed, 

And sportive herds innumerable feed. 

There, view'd with transport by the imhatient swain, 
Luxuriant harvests load the laughing plain, 

And, waving to the breeze their golden store, 

Bid Famine’s Vultures fly from Britain’s shore. 

Fler native treasures these :—nor these alone, 

While Commerce makes the Globe's vast wealth her own. 
Here, freighted with the gems of India’s clime, 

On Thames broad wave rich navies ride sublime ; 
There, proudly crowning her imperial stream, 

The lofty turrets of Augusta gleam. 

‘Where er my wandering eye delighted roves, 
Through lengthening Vistas and embowering groves, 
New Objects on the dazzled vision break, 

And in the admiring Soul new transports wake. 
fHere many a league along the admiring tide 

A thousand Villas stretch in rural pride ; 

There glittering spires and swelling domes ascend, 
And Art and Nature all their beauties blend? 








Historical and Political Survey of the Losses sustained by the French Nation, 
in Population, Agriculture, Colonies, Manufactures, and Commerce, in 
Consequence of the Revolution and the present War. From the French of Sir 
Francis D’Ivernois. To which is added a Supplement. 85. Wright. 1799. 


HEN the direction of our executive government fell into 
the hands of our present Premier, and he began to re- 
gulate our finances, it was pretty generally apprehended that 
the country would suffer by his want of experience. The 
ruin of the revenue, public bankruptcy, and all its consequent 
horrors, were, of course, eagerly anticipated, and every attempt 
was made by his political antagonists to create the jealousy of 
the people, and cause an universal alarm against his measures. 
It was even said of one of his first finance committees, that ‘ 7 
was like school-boys running wild in an orchard, and not 
only devouring the fruit, but breaking down and utierly 
destroying the bearers.” This, at the time, disseminated and 
encouraged an idea, that the resources of the nation were in- 
jured and likely to be annihilated. We are now, however, 
very generally satisfied, that the present flourishing state of 
public credit falsifies all the gloomy systems and predictions 

which were then so popular. : 
How far, or whether this speculation applies at all to re- 
publican France, we pretend not to say ; but ever since the 
com- 
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commencement of the war the entire extinction of her finance 
has been held up as the hope of the confederacy formed 
against her. To this declension in her resources both the present 
and preceding coalition appealed, as an infallible criterion of 
her impotence,to continue her exertions ; but, notwithstand- 
ing all the embarrassments with which it has been her late 
destiny to struggle, she is still so far from being subdued, that 
her armies are nearly as formidable as ever, and her disasters 
are not so much owing to her diminished, as our augmented, 
strength: and it is even now problematical to what further 
Jength of time her resistance may yet extend. 

We would sincerely hope, however, that our author, in the 
work before us, calculates on unequivocal data. And it must 
be owned the case of France and Great Britain is essentially 
different. Our trade, our manufactures, our colonies, our agri- 
culture, our credit, are all in a flux of high prosperity ; nor 
can our population have suffered much, and the aggregate of ,, 
our labour must, of course, belittle impaired. It is on the pal- 
pable reduction of France in these important particulars, that our 
author founds his remarks ; and they, who affect to regard 
the Gallic Republic with more sanguine expectations, have to 
disprove the whole body of evidence by which he substantiates 
his allegations. 

These are the conclusions to which all his reasoning leads ; 
and they appear, for the most part, to be founded in fact and im- 
partial deduction. The whole of his materials are fashioned 
and directed to demonstrate, that the deplorable inactivity and 
neutrality of the northern powers must sooner or later subject 
them to the same evils which have lately befallen their south. 
cern neighbours. 

It is probably with a view to rouse this part of Europe from 
that supine system adopted in these frigid regions the work before 
us has been published. The considerations which it collects and 
lays before the public are of the last importance to the welfare 
and tranquillity of nations. We present our readers with an 
epitome of its contents, and the leading propositions it would 
establish. By the history of the revolution, the commercial 
state of France, its inhabitants, its produce, its resources, its 
armies, its policy, and its spirit, he calculates,—That the de- 
preciation of the paper circulation, the confiscation and seques- 
tration of property, the law of the maximum, the requisitions 
and the forced loans, combined with the various evils and ex- 
pences of the war, have radically and completely exhausted the 
resources of France :—That she has sacrificed the flower of her 
population ; her agriculture has fallen into decay ; and her peo- 
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ple having lost both the habit and the means of productive in. 
dustry, their taxable incomes are now reduced to one third of 
their former amount:—That the ordinary national revenue is 
diminished in the same proportion, while the new form of go- 
vernment is twice as expensive as the old :—That the present 
oppressive rulers can only restrain the despair of the people 
by coercion, whio are alic ady in the same situation as the Ko- 
man empire during the expiring convulsions of: dissolution, 


when, as Montesquieu observes, it could. subsist neither with 
nor without its preetorian bauds :--Vhat, under the twofold 
impossibility of either disbanding or paying their troops, foreign 


invasion has become their only preservation against a civil war, 
as well as the very aliment of their existence; and to ratify 
a general peace would be to pass sentence of death upon them- 
selves: — that, if the Directory were not instinctively impelled to 
war and destruction, they would be irresistibly hurried on in the 
“samme career by the inevitable necessity of filling up the deficit 
of their revenues with the plunderotsurounding nations ; andnot 
only the produce of military spoliation is necessary for new mili- 
tary achievements, but their internal pareryy is such as my 
can henceforth exist at home only by their rapacity abroad :—- 
That all their policy now consists in imitating that of ancient 
Rome, namely, engaging only in partial wars, by securing the 
neutrality of their more pow erful neighbours, while they plunder 
and crush the weaker :—That, by the ettecis of such measures, 
these powers aie enfecbled, while 'rance appears comparatively 
strong, and will be able to attack and destroy all the ilies 
governments of urope in succession, unless they once more 
unite around a common standard for mutual protection :—That 
peace is no longer practic able, except on a footing which shail 
compel that nation of plunderers, whose element is war, to 
restore all their coi ijuests ; et thus secure a return even of 
their own happiness, by forcing them to quit the career of 
hostile pillage > and territorial agerandizement for the peaceful 
arts of productive labour :—T hat nothi 1g but a complete res- 
titution of those provinces which the Gerrnan princes seem 
disposed to abandon, can prevent the Empire from falling under 
the same military despotism, the same general impoverishment, 
and the same state of moral and political de gradation and 
barbarism, in which the republican ravagers of France have 
plunged that once happy and prosperous kingdom :—That the 
necessity of renewing the war is in proportion to the import- 
ance of peace, and saving modern Europ e from an equally hu- 
miliating, and much more destructive yoke, than was forme rly 
Impose d on the civilized world by the Goths and Vandals :- 
Phat, since the extinction of the assignats, the Directo ae" 
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are unable to continue the struggle with their own resources ; 
and, as the ruin ot the armies of the republic must be the conse- 
quence of inability to maintain them, the surest means of ac- 
complishing that ruin is to oppose them by such military exer- 
tions as will be adequate to restrain their erldiac progress, and 
p event them from subsisting any longer by plunder:—and That 
ithe deliverance of Europe is “infallib le, if vél unite in such s acri- 
fices as are propoitioned to the alar ming dancer w ith which a/ 
are menaced, and not onl ry Tesume their a ins, but solemnly en- 
gage never to lay them down ull France is once more compelled 
to retire within her ancient frontiers. 

Such are some of the great comprehe nsive objects “es this 
publication. ‘The topics of discussion, it must be acknow- 
iedged, are abundantly wei ghty and interesting, and ies are 
here certainly developed and illustrated with competent ab lity 

and address. 


ise ferformed by the late Earl a of Sandi ich, rou ind the Me. diter ranean, 
the Years 1738 and 1739. Written by hi if. ‘mbellishead wtih a 
it of his L Lordshih, and illustrated cath everal Lugravings of ancient 
Buildings and luscriptions, with a Chari ol his C ‘cl h 
fixed, Memeiy of the Noble Author's Li ife, by J 
to his Lo ashij:, and ont of ike Cha/ ainsi 
21. 2s. in Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 
oe RE is not a more pure or rational gratific ation than that 
which an ele ‘gant mind may derive from visiting the seats of 
ancient learnin g, and exploring the remains of former magnificence, 
We are thus jaa d back to the busy and flourishing tunes of anl- 
quity, and can fancy ourselves in the heart of those tran: — 
which have warmed ‘our imaginations in our early studies. While 
the astonis] hing grandeur of the A gyptian empire, and the heroic 
exploits of the ancient inhabitants of Greece, have inspired the wars 
rior and the politician with an eager desire to contemplate the scenes 
on which they were exhibited ; the more pe es and valuable pro- 
ductions of either country Y> their philosophy, their science, and their 
arts, have furnished still more powerlul causes nay awaken and ant- 
mate the curiosity of the scholar. la traversing those scenes, the 
mind must feel those mixed sensations which every particular spot is 
Cale culat ted to excile. 

‘That man,” says Dr. Johnson, “ is little to be envied, whose 
patriotism would not gain strength upon the plains of Marathon, or 
whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona.” 
But an adept in classical erudition, every step that he moves, must 
fin . = thing to recal to his remembrance, besides the history of 
great achievements, some part of the liter ature, or some part of the 
elegancies, of which the ancients have transmitted to us such an 
abundant store; and if, in the scanty remnants of former greatness, 
and the marks of former ind ustry, spared by the devastating hands of 
time and violence, he can find means to explain difficulties in the 
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history of states, of cities, or of individuals, or to remove obscurities 
trom the works of ancient authors, he at once gains to himself a very 
high degree of entertainment and satisfaétion, and is able to commu- 
nicate no small portion of them to others who have not the same 
opportunity of personal observation, 

These remarks we have thought a proper introduction to our 
examination of the work before us. Lord Sandwich seems to have 
entered on this voyage round the Mediterranean with all the eager 
curiosity of youth; and, if we were sure that the account of it was 
not the fruit of maturer years, we should say that it was tempered 
with all the coolness and deliberation of age. He appears to have 
earried with him a very great fund of classical knowledge, the im- 
provement and illustration of which seem to have been the chief 
motives of the expedition. But though we believe that his Lord- 
ship’s precocity of intellect was great, and cannot doubt that, even at 
the age of twenty,ghis proficiency in ancient literature was consi- 
derably beyond that of the ordinary run of students, we are inclined 
to suppose (what the editor should have told us) that the account of 

éthis voyage must have been written at a much later period of life. 
The style (though far from being uniformly elegant) is manifestly 
more like that of a man of fifty than of twenty years; and the clas- 
sical references are too numerous and diversified to make it probable 
that they were all known to him at that time. But whether we are 
correct or not in this supposition, is not of much consequence. The 
book contains so much interesting information, and so large a fund of 
literary entertainment, that the thanks of the public are justly due to 
the memory of the noble author. 

Men will, however, estimate its value differently, and will give 
a preference to different parts of it, according to the particular 
branches of knowledge which their tastes render most agreeable to 
them. It willbe held in the highest estimation by the learned anti- 
quarian, who will of course be most gratified by the account of the 
islands of the Archipelago and the city of Athens, and the description 
of the pyramids of Aigypt. The general reader, on the other hand, 
though he will every where find something to amuse him, will en- 
tertain a wish that the first part of the volume had contained more 
information as to the characters and manners of the modern inha- 
bitants of the Grecian islands, and will be more particularly pleased 
with the account of Constantinople, the Turkish government and 
manners, and with that of both ancient and modern Aigypt. The 
history of each place, which is prefixed to the account of its present 
*tate, while it displays the extent of the author’s learning, will, we 

re sure, be acceptable to all readers. 

It is impossible for us to follow his Lordship minutely through all 
the variety of objects which he has thought worthy of description ; 
nor can we pretend to do justice to the numerous classical illus- 
trations with which he has enriched the work. We must, there- 
fore, content ourselves with tracing the greater part of his route a 
general way, mentioning more particularly those parts of the ac- 
count which seem most curious and valuable, and making such ex- 


facts as may seem most likely to interest our readers, and at the 
same 
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same time to convey to them a just idea of the nature and style of 
this work. When, however, it is considered that the voyage was 
made sixty years ago, it may well be supposed, that it must describe 
many places which are now much better known, and refer to modes 
now become obsolete. 

Lord Sandwich commences his voyage from Leghorn, and, after 
visiting Gorgona, Capraia, and Elba, proceeded to Corsica, of 
which island he gives a history and description, Leaving this he 
passed the islands of Planosa, and Monte Christo, sailed along the 
coast of Sardinia, and then taking a north-east direction came to 
Caieta, on the coast of Italy, so called from Afneas’s nurse, who died 
and was buried near that promontory. Keeping along the coast, he 
saw the islands of Ischia and Prochita, and visited that of Caprea, 
rendered famous by the disgracetul residence of the Emperor Tibe- 
rius. He next visited the volcano of Stromboli, and the island of 
Lipari, which was once likewise a volcano; and, afier passing those 
celebrated monsters of antiquity, Scylla and Charybdis, came to an 
anchor at Messina, in the isle of Sicily. Here we have a history of 
the island, and a particular description of the principal towns. ‘The 
most remarkable piece of antiquity that we find described is in the 
following passage :— 

‘ Hence we went directly to the ear of Dionysius, which it would 
be difficult to say too much in praise of, or to give an idea sufficient 
to make a person comprehend the curiosity of this valuable piece of 
antiquity. Itis at this instant as entire as when it was first made, 
and still retains that surprising power of reverberation of sounds. 
It is frequently made mention of in Cicero’s Orat. in Verr. by the 
denomination of Latumie Syracusane; and likewise in Seneca’s 
Consolatio ad Marciam. It is a large cavern cut horizontally into a 
rock, 72 feet high, 27 broad, and 219 in depth: the enirance ts of the 
shape of an ass’s ear, and the inside somewhat of the form of the 
letter S. On the top of the cave there is a groove, which runs from 
one end to the other, and has communication with a small room at the 
entrance, now inaccessible, by reason of the height and steepness of 
the rock: this is imagined to have been a guard room, where the 
tyrani used to place a centinel, who, by hearing every the least 
whisper of the prisoners within, made his report accordingly to his 
master. We fired a pistol in it, which made a noise like thunder. 
When one of us went to the end, and there fetched his breath, he 
was heard very distinctly by those without; and, unfolding a letter 
as gently as possible, it seemed as if somebody had flapped a sheet 
of paper close to your ear: indeed the effects of the reverberation 
are so surprising, that people would be apt to think that those, wha 
related them, were giving into a vice, of which all travellers are ge- 
nerally suspected guilty.” P. 23. : 

From Sicily his Lordship and his companions passed directly to 
the Morea, where the first places that they distinguished were the 
cities of Modon or Mothon, and Coren, called by the ancients origi- 
nally Efea, and afterwards Coroxe. About ten leagues hence, on the 
Opposite side of the Sinus Messeniacus, is Cape Matapan, —— 
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called the promontory of Tzenarus, which is now chiefly remarkable 
from the circumstance of all that part of the country being inhabited 
by the descendants of the ancient Lacedamonians, who still preserve 
the same love of liberty and roughness of character which distin 
guished their ancestors ; and, what seems very remarkable, they are 
extremely given to thieving, which Lord S. attributes to their po- 
verty. We are told that this, when performed dexterously, was even 
reckoned a virtue among the Spartans. They next visited Serigo, the 
ancient Cythera, the birth-place of Helen, and therefore under the 
peculiar protection of Venus. From this they proceeded to Milo, 
one of the ¢ ) clades, anciently called Melos. We have here a de- 
scription ofa very singular fashion in the dress of the women :— 

** ** «The dress of the women of this country ts very parti- 
cular; their petticoats coming no lower than their knees, in order to 
shew (what with them is reckoned the greatest perfection) their 
thick legs. This is a fashion so much in vogue among them, that it 
is a Cominon thing tosee them with seven or eight pair of stockings 
on, besides bandages round the small of the leg, which render them 
more deformed than nature intended them. After this | shall more 
easily believe what Prior mentions as a very prevailing mode among 
the Indian ladies, and which may, in my opinion, be very reasonably 
placed in the same rank with the now reigning one at Milo: 


¢ Westward again the Indian fair 
Is nicely smeared with tat of bear: 
Before you see, you smell your toast ; 
And sweetest she who stinks the most. 
© Prior’s Alma, Cant. 2” 


After a stay of four days, they continued their voyage, and came 
tocape Mala, formerly called-the Promontory of Scylleum, and still 
vulgarly denominated Skylli or Skylla, near which was the ancient 
city of Troesen, built by Pittheus, the son of Pelops. Without the 
Promontory lies the island of Hydra, or Sidra, anciently Calauria, 
famous for having been the place of exile of the orator Demosthenes. 
About four leagues hence is the island of Aigina, which still retains 
its ancient name, but offers to the traveller’s curiosity very few 
other remains of antiquity. From Avgina they procec ded towards 
Athens. After a short account of the Pirzeum, Port Manychia, and 
the Portus Phalerus, his Lordship enters into a particular description 
of the still existing marks of the splendour of that renowned city. 
It may be mentioned as to the Piraum, that though it is described 
by Pliny as capable of holding 1000 ships, and by Strabo 400, we 
are here told that 30 of our modern vessels would have difficulty to 
moor in it clear of one another. 

Lord Sandwich staid at Athens no longer than a fortnight, dur- 
ing which time, however, he scems to have examined minutely all 
the principal remains of antiquity which that city contains. He 
proceeded next to the island of Salamis, now Colouri, near whit h 
was fought that famous naval action which humbled the pride ot 
Xerxes, the Persian monarch, and immortalized the name of the 
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Athenian Themistocles. Here he visited the convent TOY 
SOTHPOX, which is reckoned one of the finest in the Archipe- 
lago; and, crossing from this to the main land, came to the city of 
Megara. 

« At the time that we arrived at Megara, they were threshing their 
corn, which is done in a very particular manner. In the beginning 
of the month of August, the inhabitants, men, women, and children, 
desert the village, and, raising little huts of boughs of trees at some 
distance from the town, have no other habitation till their corn is 
all jaid up in the repositories. The use of the flail is unknown to 
them; instead of which, they separate the corn from the ear in the 
following manner: they chuse a piece of ground which must be 
very even, and the surface free from stones, or any other impedi- 
ment; in the middle of this they drive a stake, to which they fasten 
four or five horses abreast, leavii gz between the stake and the nearest 
horse a space of about four yards. Atler this they lay their corn all 
round under the horses’ feet, and thea whipping them along keep 
them continually in a pretty good trot; which, by trampling the 
corn under their feet, make more expedition in separating it than 
five of the ablest threshers: after this they bury it all in wells dug 
for that purpose, where they let it lie till they have occasion for it 
either for exportation, or their own use. —P. 76. 

After examming the antiquities, and copying the inscriptions, 
found at Megara, his Lordship embarked for Eleusis. It was in this 
city that the greater mysteries of Ceres were celebrated by the 
Athenians once every five years. The names of the several offices 
belonging to these ceremonies he found confirmed by the inscrip- 


tions which he there met with, but more particularly by those in the 
temple of Theseus, at Athens. Leaving Eleusis, he proceeded by 
Cape Colonna, anciently the promontory of Sunium; and passing 
successively, without observing any thing remarkable, the islands of 
Macrosini, Zea, Thermia, Syra, Joura, and Tine, came to Mycone,. 
‘In the village you meet with above five women for one man, they 
being most of them employed in their ships, which seldom lie idle, 
especially in summer, at which time there is to be seen in Mycone 
scarce any thing but old men, women, children, and fat hogs. 
These females have the character of being the most beautiful of all 
the Archipelago, there being none that pretend to dispute it with 
them, except the Teniotes; which difference it is impossible for me 
to decide, as I saw only those of Mycone; who, to give them their 
due, are by no means disagreeable. Their dress, however, which 
is little different from that of Milo, is very unpleasing; as is the 
custom of painting both white and red, which is very prevalent 
among them.’—P. 91. ; 
From Mycone the party went in the long-boat to the island of 
Delos, where was anciently the celebrated temple of Apollo. ; 
‘The most remarkable ornaments of this city were, the temple of 
Apollo, a theatre, a naumachium (the only ong now extant), a gymna- 
sium, several very grand porticos, a temple In henour of Apollo and 
No. X ; 3.A Diana, 
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Diana, besides a great number of altars and statues dedicated to 
different gods and heroes.’ 

The noble author here indulges his taste for classical illustration, 
giving an account of the various festivals which were here cele- 
brated, and an abstract of the history of the island, and afterwards 
describing particularly ¢ the remains still to be seen of the above- 
insitoned works which anciently adorned the city. From Delos 
they crossed over to Rhenza; and then returning to their ship, 
proceeded to Paros, the chief city of which, anciently of the same 
name, is now called Parechia. This‘island is chiefly remarkable for 
producing that precious marble, of whose lustre and whiteness Ho- 
race, complimenting his mistress Glycera, speaks :— 

“© Unit me Glycere nitor 
Splendentis Pario marmore furius.” 
On. tk i. 19; 

‘ Hence, in our long-boat, we crossed a streight a mile broad te 

he island of Antiparos, which, t though otherwise inconsiderable, 
contains one of the finest pieces of natera! curiosity in the whole 
world. This is the famous grotto, in which the water that drips 
through the rock is petrified, and changed into a sort of crystal. 
It is a.vast cavern of an unki own depth, since no one has ever yet 
had the courage to go dow n to the bottom. 1 and my company pe- 
netrated ras any dy had ever been, which was about one 

as we spe Mio fram the length of th e ropes that 
assist us in our descent. It is very shocking, and not 
ss Fo danger, there being terrible pre cipices on each side ; so that 
lf the rope which ye you hold should break, you would never be heard 
cf more. Ti cent Is in some places perpendicular ; in others 
you walk upon the “re e of a rock not above half a foot broad, where 
the greatest advanti age you have is your not being able to see the 
abyss beneath. At ‘last, with some difficulty y, we descended as far 
as We had any en — ment from our rule les to venture ; who, 1o 
ihe number of about thirt ty, attended us with lighted torches in their 
hands. The outward mouth of the cave is at the top of an high 
mo yuntain five miles di stant from the village of Antiparos; it is in 
the form of a very capacious arch, in the immer part of which is an 
hole } a€ cading to the cavern be neath On one a le of the arch is a2 
atin insc tiption, about s eventy ye ears oid, in memory of M. de 
N ointel, the Frencl -h am bassado ir, who, in his return from Constan- 
th 10ple, visited this most curious miracle of nz ature, as he stiles it 
in the inscription. After we had got over the fatigues of the 
el we entered i info a spac lous s hall; from the roof and sides © 
which hang large bodies of pe strified water, in the shape of icic ao : 
some of = bes of a very considerable length, and in many of them 
the sharp point stil} dr p ping ; ; which to me seems to destroy Mr. 
Tournefort’ Ss arguments, who attributes these effects to vegetation, 
and not petrefaction. The wate ry by continually distilling from the 
top of ornied itself below into a a great variety of dif- 
raised .columns, and caused solid trees, and 
collyflowers 
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collyflowers to spring up in great abundance all over the cave ; we 
brought away with us one piece that very much resembled an hu- 
man scull, M. de Noiniel made his descent upon Christmas day ; 
and, when he was at the bottom, was so strongly actuated by religious 
emotion, that he caused mass to be said upon what he thought very 
like an altar, and remained in the grotto for the space of three days. 
Near the altar is a large body ef the same petrefaction, something in 
the form of a pulpit: on the altar is the following inscription in 
memory of the presence of Christ at the celebration of mass :— 

* Hic ipse adfuit Christus 

Die natali ejus 

Medd nocte celebyata. 

ANNO MDCLXx111.—P. 106. 

Returning to their ship, they continued their voyage, and, pass- 
ing the small island of Olcaros, now known by the name of Qui- 
nimio, visited that of Naxos, which, both for its extent and ferti- 
lity, may be justly reckoned the chief of the Cyclades. From Naxos 
they proceeded for Lemnos, or Stalimene, leaving on their left 
hand the island of Scyros, famous for the death of Theseus, and 
the retreat of Achilles before the Trojan war. Opposite to Lemnos 
is situated Mount Athos, called by the moderns Monte Santo; and, 
a few leagues distant from the same place, is the island of Imbros. 
Without visiting either of these, Lord Sandwich and his company 
sailed directly for the Dardanelles. 

As we do not find any thing remarkable between this and his 
Lordship’s arrival at Constantinople, except it be the mention o 
ihe situation of the ancient cities of Sestos and Abydos in the Hel- 
lespont, rendered famous by the loves. of Hero and Leander, not 
less than by the celebrated bridge of Xerxes, it may be enough to 
say, that he proceeded in the ordinary course through the Helles- 
pont and the Propountis, now called the Mar di Marmoa, and at the 
entrance of the Thracian Bosphorus found himself arrived at the 
capital of the Turkish empire. 

We must for the present suspend our observations on the remain- 
ing part of the work. We have been the more particular in de- 
tailing his Lordship’s progress through the Grecian isles, because 
we believe that a considerable class of readers will esteem it the 
most valuable part of the voyage, and to enable them to judge of 
the information or amusement which they are likely to find in it. 
The general, and yet in many respects minute, account which is 
here given in a small compass, both of the ancient history and con- 
dition, and of the modern state, of all the principal or most famous 
of these islands, is certainly to be regarded as a considerable acqui- 
sition io classical learning: and we should suppose, that, in perusing 
either the original works of ancient authors, or more particularly 
the elegant travels of the modern Anacharsis, the reader might add 
much to his entertainment, by comparing the accounts which they 
contain with the observations of Lord Sandwich. 


( Te be concluded in our next. ) 
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Strictures on the Modern System of Female Educatio. By Hannah More, 


[CONTINUED FKOM PAGE 235.] 


E know that Milton was under the necessity of severe eco- 
nomy. He sold his tibrary, great part of it at least, before 
his death; and we learn, that when he was urg’d, where, probably, 
his mind was most valnerable, by a female relation most near to him, 
his reply was, ‘ You, madam, |ike other women, would like to ride 
in your coach; but I am determin’d to live and die an honest man.” 
‘his determination in evil d ‘ys implies many sacrifices; and the 
danghters of Mitrows, one of them at least, felt abundantly that it 
was happiness and glory to be assistant to such a father. And, as 
even JoHNSON remarks, that, aficr the accession of Charles IL. to 
the throne, MrLron was in pos erty and blind; and another biogra- 
pher relates, that such of the daughters as found this employment 
irksome were soon dismiss’d to employments more suited to their 
sex, there is no apology wanted for this admirable man. It is 
pleasing, however, that Miss More, as this part of his couduct 
has been most severely treated, exerts herself with the affectionate 
zeal of sensibility and genius in its just defence. 

Gn the excellent results from talents and dispositions in childhood 
apparently unpromising she makes this very valuable remark:—‘ The 
cultivator of the human mind must, like the gardener, study diversities 
of soil. The skiltul labourer knows, that even where the surface is not. 
particularty promising, there ts often a rough strong ground which wil 
amply repay the trouble of breaking it up; and we are often most 
taken witha soft surface, though it conceal a shallow depth, because 
it promises present reward and little trouble. But strong and perti- 
nacious tempers, of which, perhaps, obstinacy is the leading vice, 
under skilful management, often turn out steady and sterling cha- 
racters; while, from softer clay, a firm and vigorous virtue is but 
seldom produced *.’ 

She says afterwards, with as much real kindness as justness f : 
‘ While I would deprecate harshness, [ would enforce discipline ; and 
that noi merely on the ground of religion, but of happiness also..... 
For, omitting any considerations respecting their future welfare, and 
entering only into their immediate interests, it is an indisputable fact, 
that children who know no controll, whose faults encounter no con- 
tradiction, and whose humours experience constant indulgence, 
grow more irritable and capricious, invent wants, create desires, 
jose all relish for the pleasures which they know they may reckon 
upon, and become, perhaps, more miserable than even those chil- 
dren who labour under the obvious and more commiserated misfor- 
tune of suffering under the tyranny of unkind parents.’ 

We may observe upon this just remark how true the observation 
is which Rousseau has made, that almost all the necessity of se- 
vere discipline arises from those habits which have been produced, 
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not by rational kindness, which is steady and uniform, but by ill- 
considered indulgence. This induces a wilfulness and capricious- 
ness, the abundant source of faults and feelings of irritation and dis- 
appointment acute in proportion to the extravagance of tire fondness. 

Miss More proceeds thus:—‘ An early habitual restraint is pe- 
culiarly important to the future character and happiness of women, 
They shoul’, when very young, be enur’d to contradiction. Instead 
of hearing their don-mots treasur’'d up and repeated, they should be 
accustom’d to receive but litile praise for their vivacity or wit, though 
they should receive just commendation for their patience, their in- 
dustry, their humility and other qualities which have more worth 
than splendour. They should be led to distrust their own judgment; 
they should learn not to murmur at expostulation, but should be ac- 
custom’d to expect and to endure opposition. It is a lesson with 
which the world will not fail to furnish them; and they will noi 
practise it the worse for having learnt it the sooner. It is of the last 
importance to their happiness in life, that they should early acquire 
a submissive temper and a forbearing spirit.’ 

But while we commend this passage, we must be careful not to 
misinterpret. The restraint is not an arbitrary restraint, external), 
imposed under the mere vague idea that restraint is good; but it is 
the result of well-regulated habits, which give to young persons en 
early power of restraining themselves: and the contradiction is 
merely an honest and benevolent and obliging sincerity, not an harsh, 
imperious, froward contradiction, than which nothing can have a 
stronger tendency to communicate its own temper and manners. 


Firmness, temper’d by sweetness and conducted by just and acute 
discernment, ts the combination of qualitics requisite to all educa- 
tion, and to female education most especially. 

‘ There is a custom,’ she continues, ‘ among teachers *, which 1s 
not the more right for being common: they are apt to bestow an 
undue proportion of pains on children of the best capacity, as if 


only geniuses were worthy of attention. They should reflect, that 
in moderate talents carefully cultivated we are, perhaps, to look 
for the chief happiness and virtue of society.’ 

it will be understood, that the error is not so much in attending 
more than is fit to those who discover great aptitude for improvement 
(for this is natural, and it is hardly possible to exceed the due mea- 
sure of attention to such): but it 1s rather in neglect and harshness, 
or an appearance of contempft towards those in whom less of talent 
appears ; who may yet be of the best hearts, and capable of the 
best attainments; and may even have gewiws in its most decided cha- 
racter, though not early apparent. The health, the spirit necessary 
for exertion, the temper, the intellect, the whole comfort and use- 
fulness of future life, may be destroyed or established according to 
the treatment of these less promising but often most valuable minds, 
and very highly improveable if not lost by discouragement. 
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Miss More properly excites Acrents to exert their own best and 
most persevering efforts for the improvement of their children, look- 
ing ai the same time to the aid and blessing of the Great Father of 
Universal Nature *. 

She proceeds to suggest, as a great object, that young persons 
entering into the world ot ould have just, moderate, sober, but not 
zloomy ideas of it, given to them; and concludes this part of her ad- 

monitions thus :—* Say not that these views will cruelly wither her 
young hopes, and deaden the innocent satisfactions of life. There 
3S, appily, an active spring in the mind of J th It is not meant 
that you should darken her prospect so much as that you should en- 
lighten her unde ‘standing to contemplate i.....1t is no unkind office 
io assist the short view of youth with the aids of long-sighted expe- 
rience, to enable them to discover : spots i the brighti 1ess of that life 
which “eon them in prospect; thongh it is pro bails le they will, af- 
ter all, choose to believe their own eyes rather than the offerd 
glass +.’ 

it is not easy for an admirer of Rousszav to read this passage 
without thinking of the Fuice. 

In her next chapter { Miss More apologizes for not entering 
into any enumeration of the desks which she Prageacs recommend ; ‘ as 
she has purposely avoided expatiating largely on any kind of instruc- 
tion, but so far as it is connected, either immediately or remotely, 
with objects of a moral or religious nature.’ Yet, assuredly, t the 
choice of books zs connected, olen immediately, and never very 1 
motely, with the whole system of moral and imtellectual improvement, 
in which religion is cor mpre hended, 

She warns against the profusion of ¢ little, amusing, sentimental 
beoks.’ Certamly books which are read without effort, which 
amuse and which engage by a natural representation of the pure and 
benevolent affections, beeks which simply, without parade or ex- 
agge ration, present ex: unples of generons feeling and conduct, are 

in unison with the youthful heart, and may raerenee: J contribute to 
_ animate, and direct its sympathies ; fo serve as an antidote 

cainst the coldness and selfishness of the world. The care will be, 
z not to infuse a false sentim« ne6. a taste for amusement incompatible 
with close attention ; a morb id se nsibility ; an anxiety for praise; < 
dissegard of the constant duties and virtues from an undue eagerness 
tor the brilliant and the rare; an ambition misdireeted to the attain- 
nent of specious, rather than ¥ valuable qualities ; an affectation of bene- 
volence which loses the reality m the display of pretensions ; w hich 
auffers fiom the sight or thought ef calamity too much to relieve it, 
and is absorb’d in the contemplation of its fancied tenderness too 
nuch to be efficaciously hind and actively beneficent; ‘a sort’ (as 
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Miss More well expresses it) © of spurious goodness * and false con- 
fidence, in the place of that simple and unostentatious rule of dein 
whatever we do because it ts the will of Gov.’ We would add, be- 
cause it is just, Gt, suitable to the obligations of our nature; and, 
therefore, such as we may trust will be approv’d, and is requir’d of us, 
bv that supreme Judge, whether in his reveal’d will or in that zaturai 
and universal law which is written ia his work, and impresses itself 
on the intellect and in the heart. 

She gives a jadicious precaution against the affarent acceleration of 
talents at the expence of real and permanent improvement, the treit 
of just cultivation; and, as tending to this, against the © swarms of 
abridgements, beauties, and compendiums;? or, rather, against the mis- 
application, the ill choice, or the exclusive study of these. 

She rightly adds a recommendation of « beoks which strengthen 
the understanding, exercise the reasoning faculties, teach the mind 
to get acquainted with its own nature, and to stir up its powers : such 
as Warts’ or Duncan’s Logic, parts of Lock et’s Essay on the Humar 
Understanding, and BuTLER’s Aunlyy? Of these, perhaps, we may 
say, that Duncan's is preferable in clearness, simplicity, and ele- 
gance, to that of Waits. The Anaxocy of Butlr is, indeed, a 
great, and at the same‘time an interesting work. It has a mixture 
of gloom as to the suppes’d very great proportion of a tendency in 
the moral and natural system of the universe to final destruction. 
The Reviewer of this article avews his belief, that all tends in both, 
under the unerring conduct of an infinitely wise, all-powerful, and 
beneficent Providence, and by means which (being ef that prov'- 
dence and omnipotence) cas ot be frustrated, to the final good and 
perfection of all and of every individual in its due time, and accord 
ing to the respective nature of the several parts of this admirable 
WHOLE: fhat, consequently, there is no ultimate destruction; no 
misery or defect but as instremental to the greatest final good te every 
percipient being. . But, abstracted from this consideration, tt is im- 


possible to read the Analogy without being engag’d by its style and 





* Well express’d by another excellent female writer: —E 


tehdent parle mot dorté que la compassion naturelle que Pon ¢ 
ila vue d’un €tre souffrant; mais éette borite tendre, refechie 
faire le bien avec noblesse & discernement, qui porte a linduigence 
& a Vhumanité, deur est inconnue: or, as translated by Dzobati, 
La vice, bonat, significa per ésse soltdnto la compassiine naturale che si prow 
alla vista duna creatira fitante ; ma mm comosscotie verua ft 

boxta téiera, che, fondata sulla reflessiéne, chi mudve a far il bine 
cerniméuto @ magnanimita, ¢ ad ésser indulgénti e compassiond volt. 
dune Peruvienne; Lettere dana Perruviana. Lione, 1787. L 
T. ii. p. 247. Yet even this merely natural emotion 
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manner; struck with its arrangement and force of induction ; and 
impress’d with a strong sentiment of the piety, the comprehensive 
views, tbe worth, and benevolence of its author. To this hint of 
useful books, perspicuously, correctly, and even agreeably written 
might be added that of Watts “ On the Improvement of the Mind; 
high ly and deservedly recommen ided by Dr. jo HNSON. It was in- 
tended asa supplement to his Logic; but it is much more and better 
thana mere supplement. 

The succeeding chapter * is, on the religious and moral use of history 
and get graphy. This is a very good chapter ; though somewhat, in 
the apprehension of the Reviewer, perp slex’d and dashine d by the in- 
termixture of the religious hypothesis of the author on the cor ution of 
Luman nature. We see, necessarily, in history the worst side of hu- 


r* 


man nature. It is a? cabal, tyranny, which furnish the topics of 


splendid narrative, deep investigation, and affecting detail. Her re- 
marks, however, are very good, that the melanc holy disappointment 
of the hopes and efforts of public virtue, so frequent in history, as in the 
experience of individuals, powerfully suggests and ‘ confirms to the 
considerate mind the belief of a future state? And she well concludes 
with an application of the sentiments which history is adapted to in- 
spire to the sentiments and habits of particulnr life. 
She passes hence to a subject of great and constant importance ; 
w + ich ought t, perhaps, in point of arrangement, to have been anny 
- first chapte tr—* On the use of definitions and the moral benefit of accu- 
racy of language}. Most impressively she remarks, that ‘ 4 is no 
worthless part of education to study the precis ‘e¢ meaning of words, 
and the appropriate signification of language.’ She justly condemns 
the extravagant and at length unmeaning use of ¢ superlatives, 
and other forms of ¢ hyferdole’ and excess. And thus concludes 
‘Tere, as in other points, the sacred writers, particularly of the 
New Testament, present us with the purest models; and its natural 
and unlabour’d style of expression is, perh: aps, not the meanest evi- 
dence of the truth of the Gospel. There is, throughout the whole 
narratives, no overcharg’d character, no elaborate description, no- 
thing studiously emp! hatical, as if truth itself were weak and wanted 
to be help’d out. There is little A na NEEYFIC ; and less invective, 
none but upon great unl awful and justitiable occasions. The au- 
thors record their own faults with the same honesty as if they were 
the faults of other men, and the faults of other men with as little 
umplitication as if they were their own. There is, perhaps, no book 
in which adjectives are so sparingly us’d. A modest statement of 
the fact, with no colouring a“ litthe comment, is the ex caiple held 
out to us for correcting the cxuberances of passion and of language, 
by that dis ine Massa ne which rat nis hes us with the still more import- 
ant rule of faith and standard of practice. Ner is the truth lower’d 
by feebleness ; for with all this plainness there is so much force, that 


afew siuple tonches and artless strokes of scripture characters con- 
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vey a stronger outline of the persons delineated than ts sometimes 
given by the most elaborate portrait of more artificial historians.’ 

This passage is an example that simplicity in composition is true 
taste; and it is a very pe rspic uous re presentation of'a very judicious 
and u nportant sc ntime Ai of extensive influence on the taste and 
judgment, the manners an d the conduct. 

The tenth hapter is on religion, and on the necessity and duty of early 

“ev to human learning. 

he Reviewer, co at iting religion with the veneration due to 
it, continues to be apnrchensive that the analogy here intimated, 
misleads : and that much arm is done, both to children and to ma- 
turer life, by ticating religion too much as a system which is to be 
karnt as we leari the intricacies of an art or science. This with- 
draws ~ from its ‘pure and absolute simplicity: and much 
favors tae intermixture of the elaborate errors, or notions of prepos- 
iy of our insiructors, whoever they may be, with that re ligious 
ne h which indeed reveals itself to children, and which indeed, like 
the light, requires s only the clear and unobstructed eye. As to the idea 
that children ought to be ye ossessed, the Reviewer can see no 
reason for it, ner any propricty. He thinks the ‘leading and funda~ 
men ital truths’ of re igi ion, as of mor ility, would not have the cer- 
tainty nor the value which they have, if it were necessary to be 
prepossessed for the rec: eption of it: that, on the contrary, meg a 

state of mind prevents their principles being truly comprehe nded, « 
firmly established. What has been the result of one prejudice or 
2 Sa may be overthrown hy azotier. And if they are to in- 
vestigate, that they may be satisfied that their prepossession is haf- 

Wy on the right side, how much beiter that they should see their 
Wi: iy as they advance from the first? “This may be ve ry fatai to nu- 
man opinions; which may thus fail of ever becoming she‘r opinions: 
but it cannot be inj jurious to reatly divine truths. 

Itdoes not follow, from any thing now said or meant, that children 
are to be kept from at all thinking on religion. H their parents, o¢ 
those who have the care of them, believe the existence and the moral 
attributes of the Deity, and the justness of our hopes of a future 
state, and the necessary influence of our sentiments and couduct 
fee on our lot hereafter; if they believe that the Gospe! has pour’d 
the sun-beam from on high on aor spect of immortality, their 
children will see that they believe so, and the great evidences, both 
of natural relis gion and of the Gospel, are of a kind which children 
wil! progre ssively oy capable to un derstand and feel. The evidences 
of the existe nee and goodness of the Universal Father are of a kind 

flectingly resulting from all that surrounds us, that the very early 
un: wvoidab! @ CUrios ity “ “children will suggest to them en quiries 
e but clear reflections, which will enable 
their own, ba that a just conclusion. 
* cl ris appropriated to the manuer of instructing 
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much we can entirely agree. ‘The misfortune is, that religious 
learning is too often consider’d rather * as an act of the memory than 
as an act of the heart and feelings’ (we would add, and understand- 
ing) ; ‘ and that children are turn’d over to the dry work of getting by 
rote, as a task, that which they should get from example and ani- 
mated conversation. Teach them rather, as their blessed Saviour 
taught; by interesting parables, which, while they corrected the 
heart, left some exercise for the ingenuity in their solution, and for 
the feelings in their application. Teach, as HE taught; by gazing 
on surrounding objects, passing events, local circumstances, peculiar 
characters, apt allusions, just analogy, appropriate illustration. Call 
in all creation, animate and inanimate, to your aid; and accustom 
your young audience to “ find tongues in trees, books in the run- 
ning brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

‘While some of our divines of the higher class have been too 
apt to preach as if human beings thad only intellect, and the lower 
and more popular sort as if they had only passions, do you borrow 
what is good from both, and address your pupils as beings com- 
pounded of understanding and affections.’ 

There follows an admonition which respects the farther progress of 
young persons; and which, important as it is, will almost secure itsell, 
if children are not taught religion as a matter of routine, or rather at- 
tempted to be taught: since what is so taught can not be religion. 

«In your communications with young people take care to convince 
them, that, as religion is not a business to be laid aside with the lesson, 
so neither is it a single branch of duty, some detach’d thing which, 
like an art or a language, is to be practis’d separately, and to have 
its distinct periods and modes of operation. But let them understand, 
that common acts, by the spirit in which they are performed, are 
made} acts of religion: that christianity may be consider’d as hav- 
ing something of that influence over the conduct which external 
grace has over the manners ; for, as it is not the performance of some 
particular act which denominates any person to be graceful,—grace 
being a spirit diftus’d through the whole system which animates every 
sentiment, and informs every action ;—as she who has true personal 
grace has it uniformly, and is not sometimes aukward and sometimes 
elegant, does not sometimes lay it down and sometimes take it up, so 
religion is not an occasional act, but a principle, an inwrought habit, 
a pervading and informing spirit, from which every act deriyes lite, 
energy, aid beauty.’ 

This is followed by very good observations on the incompatibility 
of attending to worldly advantages as points to be carried at all 
events, with religious (we might add, with :zora!) excellence ; on the 
nature of self-denial; and on the virtue of humility as essentially the 
virtue of the Gospel. 7 ° 





# We have made a slight transposition. 
Pee ree = 
t We have altered a word in this excellent passage ; but merely 
for the sake of a more just cadence. 
t It seems preierable to exrress ius than to say are ‘ to be.’ 
+ 4¢ seems preierable io express it thus than to say are ‘ to be. 
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The /ast chapter contains hints for furnishing young persons with 
ascheme of frayer. Beyond the wish which is express’d in that 
general prayer which the benign and pious Founper oF Curisti- 
anity taught his disciples, the Reviewer sees little which can safely 
be recommended to children ; except that natural prayer of the heart; 
— thankfulness for the goodness of their Acavenly Father, which will sug- 
gest itself on numberless occasions to a young, an affectionate, and 
meorrupt heart ; and will express itself, without words, to that Being 
who reads the heart. Even a child can perceive the propriety of 
acknowledging dependance on that Father who isin heaven, and 
confidence in his goodness and power and wisdom ;—the homage 
due to Ais nature and attributes ;—the justness of wishing that the sove- 
reignty of God, ever exercis’d for the good of all, may establish it- 
celf in the hearts of all, and produce eve an obedience thankful and 
pure and uniform and happy, like that of beings in a more perfect 
state. A child will see and feel what a man, the more he reflects 
and experiences, has the more cause to feel ;—the duty and the hap- 
piness of bounding our expectations, not to objects disproportion’d to 
the shortness of human life and the incertainty of human judgment, 
but to what is simply and truly zecessary for us from day te day, without 
rashly particularizing what that is. The obligation of forgiveness to 
others, and the sense of our own want of it, is felt and understood as 
soon as we begin to feel that we have passions, errors, and faults. 
And very, very early in life indeed, sufficient reason might be per- 
ceived for petitioning that we may, so far as divine wisdom sees best, 
not be plac’d in circumstances in which our weakness wil err, but 


may be deliver’d (or frotected) from evt/—Beyond these is nothing 
really to ask or wish: and the habit of forming offer prayers accord- 
ing to the ideas of children or young persons of their own particular 
ccumstances, or character, or belief, would be too likely to lead 
into misapplication of the phraseology of scripture, accommodation 
to particular doctrines not drawn from scripture itself, and a sort of 


r 


‘ligious vanity and egotism. Prayer is an act in which the most 
naiur’'d and cultivated understanding has cause to fear the evil of 
asking amiss, in the object, in the degree, or in the manner and cir- 
cumstances of its request. And to habituate children to more than 
they can truly comprehend and simply practise in the exercise of this 
high act of the understanding and of the heart, seems to be exposing 
them to certain and great, and probably very lasting error, as to the 
nature of prayer, its effect respecting themselves, and the relation 
which it bears to the ALL-PERFECT and IMMUTABLE Being. And 
it seems that the consideration of this infinite distance, and of 
the mischief of inconsiderate and erroneous prayer, is suggested to 
christians as an argument against multiplying their prayers by the 
aweful recommendation of Curis? himself*. 

The Reviewer trusts he has not express’d this sentiment with 
harshness or indecorum. 

The contents of the second volume of this important work, in 
many respects valuable, are meant to be analyz’d with that attention 
Which it is hop’d has been exerted on this. 

* Matth. vi. 79. 
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The Man of Nature; or, Nature and Dave: 
By Willian Winnington (after the Fad:tion 
illustrative and arative, by the Transiato 
the Translator, Thavies Inn, ‘Tolborn; and 
1799 


HE author of this curious and interesting novel is, as the 
translator justly observes, a genius of no ordinary class, 
He appears to have caret fully isdind the primar ‘y affections of 
the heart, unmixed with the refinements of polished society, and 
unpolluted by the corruptions of worldly depravity. But, how- 
ever accurate his conception of natural feeling may have been, 
it remained for him to make human action strictiy conformable 
to that conception. A more arduous task could not well be 
imagined, and the * Man of Nature’ ts the result of his la- 
bours. 

Lord Hilnett, the father of the hero of the novel, had been 
betrayed by the friend whom he raised to honour wil opulence, 
and grossly injured by a brother tor whom he enermned the 
purest affection. Di sus ted with the world, he resigned his 
employments at c urt, and retired to his voteiniel estate to en- 
joy, in the co: ppany of his wire, a beauutul woman, 
peace of mind which he could no longer find in s¢ ciety. 
effspring of their union was William; but while his Lords 
indulg ed in the rapturous mesa n ‘ a felicity at once mu- 
ual and complete, he is abandoned by his wite, who elopes 
with an a prentyrer, and sient 3 to blast her abana cha- 
racter by tales of the foulest slander. 

pe Hilnett becomes a conhrmed misanthropist, and de- 
termines to seclude himsclf from mankind. We 
retires to a solitary vale on his estate, accompanied by one 
faithful servant, and resolves, by anew mode of living and edu- 
cation, to make his son William, then an infant + three yea 
old, a man of nature. ‘Lhe conduct of the father and son in 
this sequestered retreat, and the adventures of William 


escape from it until his marriage, which are various and stri 


according |y 


aler! hi 
employ the talents of exemplifying his 
vourite object of contrasting the ren manners of sucial | 
with the pure eifusions of nature 

‘Lhe plot, fancitul as it is, attords abundant matter for 
research into the nature of the human mind, and leads to an 
extensive ficlé of moral speculation. ‘Uhe reader is left at full 


hberty to deduce interences from the various combinz 
rs 7 


ideas which are introduced in the work, and it miol 
zardous in us to au ilicipate what belongs more to | ng ain 
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lively and varied. They are, indeed, occasionally brought 
forward with a boldness that ¢ laughs to scorn’ the creeping 
and common-place formalities of ordinary life. Yet, with all 
their defects in point of regularity, probability, and connection, 
we feel no hesitation in preferring them to the modern salma- 
gundi of spectres, necromancers, and prodigies, and the ridi- 
culous tales of knight-err: intry and Sethe barbarism, that 
were in repute only when learning was despised and the arts 
were oppressed and banished. 

‘The author has certainly exerted his = nts with success in 
giving a finished picture of William Hilnett; but the nece ssary 
relation that should exist between him and ee other characters 
has not been sufhciently attended to. ‘The chief merit of the 
novel consists both in the description and imitation of genuine 
passion; but the description is often languid, while the imita- 
tion is pure and animated. 

We cannot suffer the liberties, which the translator has as- 
sumed in the execution of his task, to pass without our most 
unqualified reprobation. He tells us that the language of the 
German writer is ‘ glaringly bounded,’ and that he has, there- 
fore, been obliged to hazard a variety of new, obsolete, and pro- 
vincial modes of diction, to adorn the production with a diver- 
sity of style. We readily admit, that, without a judicious di- 
versity of language, the most interesting story must, in a great 
measure, become dull and spiritless. But the copiousness of 
the English language, in its purest state, would certainly have 
been adequate to the undertaking. ‘lo introduce new terms 
without the sanction of a great authority in the republic of 
letters, is a presumptuous innovation and a dangerous prece- 
dent; to revive obsolete words, tends to the destruction of that 
true taste in composition which was established by the discon- 
tinuance of them; and to adopt provincial modes of diction, 
must, by preferring particulars to generals, produce obscurity 
end contusion. ‘Lranslation is of itself atte ended with so many 
bad consequences, that no apology can be offvred for Mr. Win- 
nington’s conduct in the instances to which we have alluded. 
Our greatest philologist has justly observed, that ¢ no book was 
ever turned from one lang uage into another without imparting 
something of its native idiom ;’ and if to this unavoidable evil 
we add new, obsolete, and provine ial modes of diction, the 
whole fabric of the language may be ultimately overturned by 

such excessive liberties. 

Notw ithstanding these abuses, which appear to have been he- 
zarded by Mr. Winnington as so wany experiments, the gene- 
tal merity of the translation are considerable. 








Matthisson’s Letters. 


His notes are remarkable for the freedom with which the 
faults of his author are pointed out and censured ;_ but we are 
not always inclined to agree with him in the severity of his 
observations. 

The work is elegantly printed; and a few copies, indepen- 
dently of those subscribed for, we are informed by a note of 
the translator, may be had of Messrs. Robinson, Cadcll and 
Davies, Stockdale, and Bowyer. 








Letters written from various Parts of the Continent, between the Years \785 
and 1794: Containing a variety of Anecdotes relative to the present State 
of Literature in Germany, and to celebrated German Literati. Wath an 
Appendix ; In which are included Three Tatters of Gray's, never before 
fiublished in this Country, Translated from the German of Frederick Mat- 
thisson. By Ann Plumptre. 1 vol. ; 8v0. Lf» 544. Longman and Rees. 
1799. 


it appears to have been the author’s intention to have fol- 
lowed these letters, which were published at Zurich, in 
1795, in two small octavo volumes, by two more of a similar 
length; and we have abundant grounds to regret, from the 
ability with which the present work is executed, that his de- 
sign has been delayed, or, perhaps, altogether abandoned. 
‘The name of Matthisson is not unknown in Germany and Swit- 
zerland, both as a poet and a moralist ; and, from the knowledge 
which he displays in various departments of science, he seems 
to have feit, in common with the most eminent critic of this 
country, ‘ that it is by studying at home we obtain the ability 
of travelling with intelligence and improvement.’ 

The author’s observations with respect to the state of society 
and literature in the different countries which he has visited— 
Germany, Switzerland, France, and Denmark evince a dis- 
criminating mind and a benevolent heart ; but those which re- 
late to Germany are peculiarly interesting from the knowledge 
they communicate to us of the celebrated literary characters of 
that country. He seems perfectly qualified to estimate their 
respective talents, and the anecdotes which he introduces 
abound in instruction and entertainment. His opinion on sub- 
jects of this nature might, on account of the amor patrie, 
with which it were absurd to suppose he is not animated, be at 
first received with caution; but his remarks are brought for- 
ward with so much candour and liberality, as to suppress in the 
reader every apprehension of national prejudice and party spi- 
rit. Itappears, from his botanical researches, that he is deeply 
versed in that fascinating study; and, in his frequent allusions to 
the arts and reflections on works of art, he displays a cor- 
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rect and manly taste. On all questions of literature which oc- 
cur in the course of his travels, he calls forth the most exten. 
sive acquirements in support of his favourite cause ; and, though 
his doctrines may be frequently controverted, it will be allowed 
that he advocates them with great ingenuity of argument and 
uncommon temperance of expression. Perhaps the only pas- 
sage in which he expresses himself with warmth is that in 
which he reprobates the infatuation of the public taste with 
respect to literary novelty, however unworthy of encourage- 
ment, and condemns the motley manufacture of ephemeral 
productions, that are consigned, like bales of goods, to the 
fairs of Leipsick and Frankfort, and not intended for the im- 
provement of the mind and the melioration of the heart.. But 
“ facit indignatio versum,” and the author shall speak for 
himself :— 

‘This passion, the precursor of barbarism, as it too commonly 
proves, is more particularly cherished by the prodigious mushroom 
genus of modern romances from days of Chivalry and days of Yore, 
which spread themselves frolicsomely around, far and wide, in hill 
and valley, in plains and meadows, over marshes and fallow-fields, in 
immeasurable abundance. Indeed it is only by the action and re- 
action of this love of novelty in the readers, and desire of feeding 
itin the writers, that such a luxuriant crop as the German literary 
soil produces, which in the year 1788 consisted of no less than six 
thousand one hundred and ninety-four volumes, can always reckon 
with certainty on publishers and purchasers.’ 

We are truly concerned that we must differ from M. Mat- 
thisson in the compliment which he pays to the taste of this 
country in the remark immediately subsequent to the passage 
we have quoted :— 

‘ Atan English bookseller’s, the zew is always less inquired for than 
the good; for this reason, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Young, Ad-~ 
dison, Shaftesbury, Sterne, Fielding, Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, and 
the rest of the classic authors of the nation, are constantly re-printed 
and re-perused, and are almost as frequently to be met with on 
ladies’ toilettes as in the libraries of scholars.’ 


Were the author equally conversant with the taste of out 
country as with that of his own, he would candidly allow that 
the passion for novelty of this kind is nearly as prevalent in 
kngland as in Germany; and that a bookseller’s shop would 
have but a scanty supply of customers were his shelves only 
filled with the works of the exellent writers who have been 


named, 


We select the accounts of the German poets Klopstock and 
Gessner, as specimens of our traveller’s manner in the deli- 
neation of character :— 

‘ Klopstock 
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‘ Klopstock has finished his new Bardiet*, “ The death of Her- 
mann,” im which the: hand of a master must be recognized through- 
out. Those who have so often complained of Klopstock’ 3 obser uri, 
willbe surprise d when they read the popular songs here introduced, 
and will consider the simplicity with which they must necessari ily be 
Written, as quite a phenomenon in this author. Klopstock appears no 
less estimable as a man than as a write r; the principal teature of his 
moral as well as poctical character, is DIGNITY. He is the most 

charming of companions; in his sportive humours he shews the true 
attic refinement, his wit Is ready, and never fails of striking; his 
narrations are full of fire and vivid im agery; and whatever he says, 
does, or writes, is impressed with truth, dignity, suavity of man- 
ners, and elevation of soul. That he bas never condescended to 
enter the lists against the low Gvmnicks of literature is sufficiently 
evident, since their shallow criticisms have always been suffered to 
remain unanswered, nor has he ever shewn them any public mark of 
indignation. He.is at present cmployed in a new’ edition ef his 
Odes, which is to be augmented with an additional book: and he is 
also writing a tragedy called « The King,” two acts of which are 
completed. His researches into the German language are conti- 

pued with unwearied ardour, and he at present corresponds with 
professor ‘Tctens on the subject of orthography.’...... 

‘1 lately received a very high grail fication trom reading Gessner’s 
first attempts in the poctica | Gee , in the very room in which he prin- 

tpally parsued his different employments while he resided in this 
~thesc little apace consisted chiefly of Anacreontic songs, 

d fragment sof prosaic poetry, Among hisunpublished papers he has 
left a comedy cal led “ The Tour to Bediam;” the genuine strokes of 
h 1UMOUT it contains, not unt worthy the pen of Moliere himself, prove 

it hts talents inthe comic line were scarcely inferior to what he 
a sed for delineating simple artless scenes of nature. This 1s 
stil farther inc ontrovertibly attested by those who.were so fortunate 
as to enjoy a personal intercourse with him, and who consequel ntly 
witnessed the inexhaustible fund of wit with which he enlive 
conversation, and by means of which he diffused such un m ing is d 
hilarity and good-n sture among the circle in which he moved. ‘His 
nunierous designs are pasted on large folio sheets of blue paper, and 
bound with a jettering on the back, Gessner’s Studies. At were much 
to be wished that these, which would prove extremely instructive 
to voung Seren should be engraved, and by this means brought 

» general knowledge and circ “uk ition. 

‘ A his istory of the extraordinary process which led to the > deve- 
Jopement of Gessner’s genius, both as a poet t and an artist, would 
doubt less be a great acquisition, both to the republic of the arts and 
of literature. Yet no man could be properly qualified to execute 
such an undertaking till he had previously studied with care and ats 
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tention all his early writings and designs; and had also received from 
the mouth of his wife, who was the great man’s confidential friend, 
and the constant critic of his works to the last moment of his life, 
such materials as she only could furnish, and without which the 
sketch must be a perfect nullity.’ 

The three letters of the poet Gray, which are given in the 
Appendix, breathe all the enthusiastic spirit of friendship for 
which that writer has been celebrated in his attachments to 
persons of kindred feelings with his own. They are extracted 
from a small volume of poems published by Shuiiinn, and 
were addressed by Gray, in 1770, to Charles Von Bonstetten, 
Baillie of Nion, in the canton of Bern. 

The translator observes, ‘ That Mason should not have mentioned 
the intimacy which subsisted betweenGray and the Baillie Bonstetten, 
seems extraordinary, since this attachment appears to have been 
carried to a high degree of enthusiasm, particularly on the part of 
the former:—and though the biographer’s application for permission 
to insert among his collection the letters now presented to the 
English public, was unsuccessful, this by no means precluded the 
noticing of their existence.’ 

But is she aware that Mason had any other proofs of the 
friendship that existed between Gray and Bonstetten? And, if 
he had not, could he, with consistency, refer to the testi- 
mony of letters which were denied to his inspection? They 
might, for what he knew, contain professions of cold esteem 
as well as assurances of ardent attachment. Nor would it have 
been any gratification to the public to have learned that Gray 
wrote three letters to the Baillie of Nion, while they were de- 
prived of all knowledge of the subject-matter of them. 

Notwithstanding some harsh periods and quaint expressions, 
the translation possesses considerable merit. 


LONDON CATALOGUE, 
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4 Discourse delivered in the Church of Almondbury, in the West Riding 
the County of York, May \Gth, 1799, at the Constitution and Dedication 
of the Allmann’s Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons. By the Rev. Ri- 
chard Munkhouse, D. D. Hurst. 

bigs is a rational and pertinent discourse, and, though delivered 

to masons, reprobates, in strong appropriate terms, the very 





culpable prostitution of that honourable and ancient institution to 
purposes of religious and political apostacy. He pronounces an 
clegant and masterly eulogy on its genius and tendency ; delineates 
the moral and civil character of the initiated ; and shews, with equal 
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force and perspicuity, that it is at once their interest and their duty 
to be friendly neighbours, faithful subjects, and good men. He apolo- 
gizes, in the following brief advertisement, for the free, unequivocal 
language which his subject, his auditory, and the spirit of the times 
impel him to adopt :—* How far,’ says he, ‘ the masonic body will 
be affected by any restrictive clause or clauses in a reoent, very ne- 
cessary, and salutary act of parliament, the author of the followin 
pages has not obtained any information beyond what he was enabled 
to collect from the debates on the question as they appeared, at the 
time of passing the bill, in the public prints. The regulation, be it 
what it may, he is well assured, is at once considerate and expe- 
dient; such as it becomes the wisdom of the legislature to enact ; such 
as the loyalty and good sense of the order cannot but cheerfully ac- 
quiesce in and approve. The advice which the author was encou- 
raged to address to the brethren at dlmondbury may, perhaps, be ex- 
tended to ather lodges, not without some good effect; and he shall 
find himself truly gratified, should the hints, which he has ventured 
to throw out, be improved and acted upon to the tuture permanence 
and prosperity of the order.’ 


Letters to a Member of Parliament on the Character and Writings of Baven 
Swedenberg ; containing a full and complete Refutation of all the A6é Rar- 
ruel’s Calumnies. against the honouradle Author. By John Clowes, M.A, 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Manchester, and late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Cadell and Davies, Strand. 1799. 


That a gentleman of our author’s erudition and genius shou'd be 
found among the apologists of a very gross and ridiculous species of 
fanaticism in this enlightened couniry, is, at least, one of the ex- 
traordinary circumstances which distinguishes the present age of 
ptiracles. Many a Innatic has been known to reason correetly and 
forcibly in support of the wildest absurdity. And here a world of 
argument is employed to establish a theory which, in our op.nion, 
perfectly annihilates all the creeds in Christendom, and clashes with 
the universal experience of all mankind  Polemical discussion is 
certainly no part of our business as Reviewers ; but we cannot help 
remarking the abuse to which the figurative language: of Scripture 
has occasionally subjected the whole system of revealed truth. One 
class of Christians have carried their refinement of Christian doc- 
trine, by this medium, so far as reduces it toa mere vestige of 
heathen morality ; and, by the same medium, sucha theory of mys- 
tical correspondencies is now brought forward, as staggers all con- 
fidence in religious belief, as unsettles the mind and prepares it 
for scepticism, as supersedes common conviction, by imposing 
in its stead a profusion of crude, unintelligible paradoxes, and 
insults the sacred Founder of the haly Catholic Faith by ascribing to 
a mere mortal prerogatives he never claimed. Apart from the sub- 
ject, however, and the extravagancies implicated in the prosecution 
of it, we cannot withhold our approbation of the science, learning, 
faculties, and industry displayed by our author. He writes every 
where with elegance and accuracy, as well as strength and aa 4 
; ity, 
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lity. And, we heartily regret the waste of such admirable talents 
on topics which must ever appear to us equally preposterous and chi- 
merical. 


The Doctrine of Christianity conceraing War: A Sermon preached at the 
Consecration of the Colours pris nted by the Hon. Mrs. Peachey to the 
Royston and Barkway Volunteer Corps, August 1, 1799. By George 
Law, M.A. Prebendary of Carlisle. 410. fp.16. Faulder. 1799. 


‘ The Christian precepts inculcate general benevolence and uni- 
versal philanthropy. They eradicate the seeds of war, and miti- 
gate its herrors, where it unfortunately prevails. Still, however, 
while mankind are subject to such a variety of evil passions, while 
many nations are ignorant of the laws of Christianity, and some, 
who receive, are yet little influenced by them—in this state of so- 
ciety, war, in no part of the Gospel, is absolutely forbidden, though 
we must pursue every means, and make many sacrifices to avoid it. 
If divided, as the world is, into those who believe in Christianity 
and those who believe it not, the good were ,to yield. tamely, and 
without resistance, to the efforts of the wicked, vice would soon be 
universally triumphant, and the fear and knowledge of God rooted 
out from the face of the earih.’—P. 7. 

The present eventful crisis, in the preacher’s opinion, calls for 
unanimity and public spirit, in defence of all that is dear to us as men, 
as freemen, as Christians, and as British protestants ; and the whole 
sermon, enforcing the exertion of patrictism, oy alty, and piety, is 
a masterly performance. 


A Discourse delivered at Rotherhithe Church, May 26, 1799, for the Benefit 
of the Royal Humane Society, instituted for the Recovery of Persons ape 
parently dead. By the Rev. T. Harwes, I, L.B. and M.D. See 
Su. Is. ff. 40. Chapman. 1799. 


From the text, “* ] am fearfully and wonderfully made,” the prea- 
cher remarks :— 

‘ How often proud philosophy tends to degrading infidelity ! Pur- 
suing natural operations, endeavouring to tr-ce vitality to its source, 
experiencing the capability of the reviviscence of its latent powers, 
some have been led to merge the man in the animal, and to suppose, 
_ that, in the extinction of the vital flame, a period has been put to his 

existence; descending from materialism to scepticism, and from 
scepticism to atheism.—But the whole man perishes not. 

* Unable to enter into the vast field of controversy respecting mat¢ 
ter and spirit, I can only observe, tat the difference between sen* 
sation and reflection, between thougt and pulsation, between the 
air which passes through our nostris ond the spirit which returns 
to God who gave it, is as distinct, as between the eternal, immofs 
tal, invisible Himself, and the clod ou which we tread.’ 

The sermon is sensible, serious, and pathetic. Subjoined is an 
Appendix, containing, among other things, questions relative to the 
best means for preserving the lives of shipwrecked mariners; re 
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flections on laying out persons supposed to be dead, and on speedy 
inter ments; public cautions; resuscitative process; apparent deaths 
by intense cold; suspension by the cord; suffocation by noxious va- 
pours ; intoxication ; and recent cases of resuscitation. 

The utility of these supplementary articles, superadded to the 
merit of the sermon, induce us to wish its general circulation, with 
continued encouragement and extension to the benevolent labours 
of the society. 


A humble Attempt to make Men grateful to God for Mercies received; tove 
Sermons preached in the Church of Renfrew, on Thursday, Nov. 29, 1793. 


By the Rev. Thomas Burns, 8v0. ff. 64. Brash and Reid, Glas- 
gow. 1799. 


These sermons, rehearsed on the day of the late national thanks. 
giving for the memorable victory on the Nile, derive propriety from 
the choice of the text, “ I will sing to the Lord, for he hath triumphed 

loriously :” in the beginning of the devotional anthem, sung by 
the XII. Tribes on the occasion of the Egyptian host being sunk in 
the tongue of Arabian bay, on the precincts of the Nile. The ser- 
mons do honour to the sentiments and abilities of the preacher. 


POLTT TCS. 


The Anti-Jacobin ; or, Weekly Examiner. 8v0. 2vols, 18s. Wright. 1798. 


Though our notice of this publication may appear rather late, the 
general merits of it will be a sufficient apology for a few remarks on 
the work. ‘The Anti-Jacobin was published under the auspices of 
several gentlemen, zealous supporters of the present administra- 


_ tion, some of whom essentially contributed to establish its popularity 


by a happy combination of argument, wit, and humour. Its pros 
fessed object was to detect the fallacies, rectify the errors, and 
correct the misrepresentations of the prints devoted to the views of 
the opposition; and it will be readily admitted, that no political 


paper has, since the existence of party in this country, surpassed it 


in ability of various descriptions, and in a firm adherence to the 
principles on which it was at first brought out. The new system of 
philosophy, which, in its operation, tends to the alteration, if not the 
subversion, of religion, politics, morality, and manners, is success 
ully combated ; and the Anti-Jecobin must be considered hereafler 
as a valuable record of the present state of political opinion, at least; 
on one side of the question. 

With all its merits, it must prove a subject of regret, even to 
those who are most earnest in their support of government, and most 
inimical! to the Jacobinical system, that several of the numbers are 
deformed by a virulence of sentiment and an asperity of language, 


that shew an intemperance of zeal. and are little calculated ‘to make 
eonverts, 


} 
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Of the poetical articles we cannot speak too favourably. The 
natural richness of imagery, the Juxuriance of fancy, the brilliancy 
of wit, the elegance of taste, the epigrammatic point, and the plea- 
santry of humour which they display, have not been equalled in any 
periodical publication of modern days; and some of them will pro- 
bably be transmitted to the admiration of posterity. “The Progress 
of Man,” a didactic poem; “ The Loves of the Triangles;” and 


« New Morality ;” are the most distinguished of the poetical pro- 
ductions. 


The Beauties of the Anti-Sacobm, or Weekly Examiner ; containing every 
Article of permanent Utility in that valuable and highly esteemed Paper, 
literary and folitical ; the Whole of the excellent Poetry; together with 
explanatory Notes, biographical Anecdotes, and a prefatory Advertisement, 
by the Editor. '2mo. 5s. Chapple. 1799. 


The title is sufficiently explanatory of the design of this volume ; 
and the editor appears to have been influenced in his selection by 
a desire to give to the public, af a cheap price, those articles of the 
Anti-Jacobin which were most useful and interesting. 


Speech of the Right Honourable Silvester Douglas in the House of Commons, 
Tuesday, April 23d, 1799, on seconding the Motion of the Right Honoure 
able the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the House to agree with the Loras 
in an Address to his Majesty relative to a [an] Union with Ireland. 


Wright, Piccadilly. 


From the size of this pamphlet, the speech it contains seems to us 
one of the longest ever delivered in parliament ; and the matter it 
exhibits appears so very multifarious and extensive, that we know 
not how it could have been compressed within less bounds. There 
is here much preliminary discussion before the subject in debate 
comes into argument; and where a solid building is meant to be 
erected, clearing the ground is as indispensable as laying the foun- 
dation. Then every theory that has been suggested relative to this 
momentous measure, every objection by which it has been op- 
posed, both within doors and without, in England and Ireland, 
every precedent and mode of reasoning applied to vindicate its adop- 
tion from policy, utility, and public opinion, its legality, its urgency, 
and its numberless important consequences, are all distinctly dis- 
cussed with the greatest brevity and perspicuity. The whole is k- 
boured with all the author’s well-known characteristic address, and 
discovers both indefatigable industry and exquisite acuteness. It sa- 
Vours occasionally somewhat of professional assumption and party dog- 
matism, for which long habit and warm attachment may, however, be 
admitted competent apology. But the general conclusions are, 
for the most part, fairly drawn and well supported; and certainly no 
argument we have yet perused on this great project has heen ma- 
naged better, more ably put, or more @dosely pursued. Ant, after 
reading what is here Balicenaly advanced on the various important 
points at issue between government and its opponents, we own 
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their feelings and principles, whose minds are not fully at rest on the 
subject, must be very different from ours. | 


The State of Politics, as proposed to be illustrated in a Sunday Newipaper, 
intitled The Volunteer 8vo. Egerton, Se. 1799. 


The society of gentlemen by whom this pamphlet has been writ- 
ten, appear to have been, in the commencement of the present war, 
not only stfenuous opposers of it, but, in a considerable degree, 
influenced by what are called Jacobin principles. They have, . 
ever, made every possible atonement by the sincerity of their 
contrition for past precipitation and mistaken principles, and advo- 
cate “ the good cause” with zealand — 

The sentiments are patriotic, and the style, though occasionally too 
studiously finished te appear natural, is perspicuous and energetic ; 
but the state of politics has not been minutely investigated, and too 
much time is taken up in the discussion of abstract principles. 


The Failure of the French Crusade ; or, The Advantages to be derived by Great 


Britain fiom the Restoration of Egypt to the Turks. By Eyles Irwin, Esq. 
8vo. Nicol 1799 


Fificen pages of this pamphlet, which consists only of thirty, are 
occupied with a dedication to Major Rennell, and a vindication of 
two tracts, written by the author, on the expedition of Buonaparte to 
the East. He appeals to facts in support of his former conjectures, 
and predicts with confidence the disgrace and destruction of the 
leader of the Republican army :— 


«© His fall was destin’d to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress, and a dubious hand !” 


Weare inclined to think that Mr. Irwin will, in his future pro- 
ductions, reason like a man of this world, and disclaim all preten- 
sions to inspiration, as the arrival of the French general in France 
must have completely extinguished in him the spirit of prophecy. 

The benefits to be derived to the British nation from the recovery 
of Egypt he divides into two heads, viz. that which respects the in- 
terest of letters, and ¢/at which involves the interest of the public at 

-Jarge, through the medium of the East India company. Under the 
first head, he loosely states, that the stupendous remains of antiquity 
may be explored with safety; and that the astronomer, the geogra- 
pher, the sculptor, and the naturalist, will have fresh fuel for curi- 
osity. Under the last head he enumerates the advantages that must 
arise to the East India company from quick intelligence and the more 
expeditious conveyance of troops. The proposed benefits are, how- 
ever, founded upon two presumptions ;—the reduction of kgypt to a 
Turkish province entirely free from the oppressive oligarchy of the 
beys of Cairo, and a treaty with the Porte allowing us a passage 
through the country. 


Wr. 
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Mr. irwin proposes Sir Sydney Smith as a proper person to nego- 
ciate the treaty with the Porte, and recommends to the court of 
directors the appointment of Major Ouseley to the office of Consut 
General in Turkey, to superintend their “ growing concerns” in 
that quarter, 

The author’s phraseology is little suited to his subject. The /ur- 
pureus pannus is too freely used, and his style savours more of the 
turgid cant of republican -declamation than of the plain and tem- 
perate manner which belongs to useful and dispassionate enquiry. 


Remarks on the Explanation, lately published by Dr. Priestley, respecting ths 
intercepited Letters of his Friend and Disciple John H. Stone. To which is 
adted a Certificate of Civism for Joseeh Priestley, jun. By Peter Porcw 
pine. 80. Wright. 1799. 


Doctor Priestley’s explanation respecting the intercepted letter 
addressed to him by Mz. J. Stone, and inclosing another for Mr. Ben- 
jamii. Vaughan, is by no means satisfactory; for, though he is not 
answerable for what Mr. Stone or any other person may write to 
him, he has incautiously advanced some points which Peter Porcu- 
pine, vith considerable dexterity, turns to his own advantage. Peter's. 
remarks are ingenious and often just, but they are weakened by a 
spirii of rancour and a coarseness of expression that violate common 
decency. Not satistied with refuting Dr. Priestley’s statements, he 
descends to personalities of the most scurrilous kind, and applies te 
his opponent the names of miserable and peevish old man,” “ fool,” 
“knave,” and“ spy.” Were every champion of /olished. socicty as 
grocs'y opprobriots as Peter, the phrase would, we fear, be soon 
corsigued to’oblivion. The quill of “the fretful porcupine” ts ine 
deed converted into a tomahawk, and his enemy is scalped with all 
the brutal dexterity ofan Indian savage. 


MATHEMATICS. 


* The Principles of Algebra ; or, The true Theory of Equations established on Ma- 
thematical Demonstration. Part the Second. By William Frend. 8vo. 
Robinsons, Fc. 1799. 


Mr. Frend, having shewn, in his first part, the necessity of being 
able to determine, on certain grounds, how many roots an equation in 
any form proposed can admit, and the difficulties attending the solu- 
tion of several equations, which are encreased with the number of 
terms on the unknown side of an equation, proceeds, in the second 
part, to examine the means of shortening this labour, and confining the 
first approaches to the roots within some assignable limits. With 
this view he confines the second part of the principles of algebra ta 
an investigation into the number of roots in any equation, as well as 
into the limits within which these roots are confined. ' 

He gives a direct demonstration of the relation of the coparts and 
roots in several equations, and discovers the limiting equations by a 
simple principle that appears capable of great exteasion ’ : 
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Mr. Frend ably exposes the absurdity of introducing a multiplica- 
tion of a number of complex terms, equal to the highest index in a 
given equation, in order to produce an equaiion; and shews that 
fallacious notions have been idly used by men of the greatest abj- 
lities in illustration of a science fully capable of admitting the plainest 
principles of reasoning. He has also the merit of accompanying his 
theory with practice, the neglect of which has often impeded the ac- 
quisition of solid knowledge in pursuits of this nature. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Scotland Described ; or, a Topographical Description of all the Counties of 
Scotland. With the Northern and Western Isles belonging to it. Containe 
ing an Account of the Extent of each County; of its Mountains, Rivers, 
Vales, and general Aspect; of tts Fossils, Woods, and Animals; of the 
rural Industry and the Manners of its Peasantry; of its Towns, Manuface 
tures, and Ivade; of its Antiquities, elegant Mansion Houses, Pleasure 
Grounds; and of the eminent Men by whom it has been illustrated. Vernor 


and Tod. 


This little manual presents the reader with a rich treasure of to 
pography. The country it describes abounds with natural and artifi- 
cial curiosities, and to these the present publication isan ample and 
satisfactory index. It is, indeed, little else than a collection of the 
most picturesque and romantic beauties to be seen in any part of our 
globe. It carefully distinguishes North Britain in its present high 
state of cultivation, from what it certainly was not many years ago ; 
and the numerous improvements adopted in its manufactures, its 
commerce, its egriculture, its arts of civilization, and its social ar- 
rangements, are ininutely specified and ascertained. Whoever 
would know the aspect of the country inall its divisions and districts, 
the fertility or richness of its mlerior, its soil, its produce, its cli- 

vate, the manners and pursuits of its inhabitants, and its aggregate 
importance to the prosperity of the British dominions, can no where 
find betier information, or more agreeably communicated, than in this 
volume, 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Natural History for the Use of Schools ; formed on the Linnean Arrangement of 
Antnals ; with popular Descriptions in the Manner of Goldsmith and Buf- 
jon. Llustrated by Lin ty-cight Cojier Plates, refivesenting 150 of the 

nost curtous Objects. By William Mawr, LL.D. Vicar of Hurley, 

Berkshire, Chaplain tithe Earl of Dumfries, Author of the British Nefes, 


ce. 12m. As. Ged. Philips. 


Dr. Mavor has in this volume rendered a very acceptable service to 
the rising generation. Buflon, beside being too voluminous for ge- 
neral use, contains much discussion, which, though strictly within the 
sphere of the naturalist and of the medical tribe, is extremely unfit 
to be brought under the eyes of youth. Goldsmith’s “ Animated 
Nature” is also on too large a scale, and isin many parts too indeli- 
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eate ever to become useful as an ordinary school-book. There is, 
indeed, a work that may have beem thought to have rendered any 
subsequent compendium of natural history unnecessary: the work 
aliuded to is usually known by the title of «A Description of $00 
Animals.” . The present, however, has, in point of amusement and 
utility, a very striking advantage ower that work. We are nat here 
presented with a mere technical detail of forms and colours, but with 
such remarks respecting the natures and imstincts of the animals 
described, as must Jead the juvenile mind to improving reflections 
upon the admirable consiruction and useful adaptation of all the 
works of the Creator. 


Columbus; or, The Discovery of America: as related by a Father to his Chil- 
dren, and designed for the Instruction of Youth. Translated from the Gere 
man of J. 1, Campe, Anthor of “ The New Robinson Crusoe,” by Elizar 
beth Hele, Author of “ Instructive Rambles,” Sc. Tove Volumes in One, 
120. 35. 6d. Low. 


We are indebted to Germany for many of the most popular books 


that have issued from the English press for some time past; but not 
meny of these have been addressed to the feelings or understandings 
of 3 0. ng persons. The tendency of the work now under considér- 
ation; is of the most laudable nature serving to furnish the juvenile 
mind with useful and agreeable knowledge; to inspire them with an 
ardeat zeal for religion and a love of the social virtues; to endue 
them with fortitude against the shocks of adversity, and lead them to 
ivate the praise due to acts of benevolence and charity. 
2ems that this is one of a series of little works planned by M. 
mpe for the amusement and instruction of infancy and youth; of 
which two had been before published, viz. “ La Petite Bibliotheque 
des Enfans,” and “ Robinson le jeune.” This is intended tobe 
followed by the Histories of Cortez and Pizarro; and we think the 
nuthor will greatly benefit ihe rising generation by thus employing 
his time and talents. 
The Sequel io Mentoria; or, The Young Ladies Instructor, in familiar Con- 
Eee 4 J 


versations on a Variety of intresting Subjects, in whi h ave introduced 
*hilosojly, expresscd in Terms suited 


Lectures on Astronomy aid Natural J h 
to the Comprehension of Juvenile Readers; being principally intended to ene 
large the Ideas, and inspire just Conceptions of the Deity, from the Cou- 
templation of the General System of the Universe. By Ann Murry. 12m. 
Dilly. 1799. 


- This work is highly interesting to all those who are entrusted 
with the’superintendence of female education. The different sub- 
jects are selected and arranged with judgment and precision, the 
terms are suited to the comprehension of juvenile readers, and the 
lectures both on Astronomy and Natural Philosophy are interspersed 
with religious and: moral reflections that must operate in the most be- 


nefcial manner on the mind of the young student. 
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Experiments with the Metallic Tractors in Rheumatic and Gouty Affections, 
oe and various Topical Diseases, as published by Surgeons 
Herholdt and Rafn, of the R. A. of Sciences at Copenhagen. Translated, 
Ec. &e. Also Reports of about 150 Cases in England, demonstrating 
the Efficacy of the Metallic Practice in a Variety of Complaints, both upon 
the Human Body and on Horses, &c. by Medical and other respectable 
Characters. Edited by Benjamin Douglas Perkins, A.M. of Leicester 
Square, Son of the Discoverer: 8vo. 5s. Debrett, Faulder, ec. 


The Cases and Experiments here stated are of so persuasive a 
nature, and’ many of them so strongly authenticated by persons of 
‘character in Germany and in Great Britain*, that they certainly de- 
serve credit. Not being able ourselves to conceive the nature of the 
influence operated by passing the tractors over the parts affected, 
we sat down to the inspection of this volume certainly with no pre- 
possession in favour of the discovery ; but the person whocan peruse 
the whole without being inclined to wish the practice may be ex- 
tended, must be of “ little faith” indeed. 


Medical Admonitions addressed to Families, respecting the Practice of Do- 
mestic Medicine and the Preservation of Health. With Directions for the 
Treatment of the Sick on the fist appearance of Disease; by whith its 
Progress may be stopped, and a fatal Termination prevented from taking 


place, through Neglect or improper Interference. By James Parkinson. 
2 vols. .8v0.- 9s. Dilly, Fe. 1799. 


Mr. Parkinson has had two objects in view in compiling the pre- 
sent work; the one to prevent large families from incurring the exe 
pences of medical attendance in the various trifling complaints to 
which they are commonly subject; and the other to induce them, 
from a knowledge of the symptoms of any dangerous disease, not to 
expose the lives of their relatives by delay or improper interference. 

In the execution of this plan, the principal difficulty appears to 
have consisted in furnishing exact and evident criterions by which 
both objects may be accomplished. The skill and penetration of 
the ablest physician may be sometimes baffled in the discovery of an 
insidious disease, even after the most minute attention to appear+ 
ances, the state of the pulse, and the temperament of the patient. 
The author, aware of this difficulty, has ee very carefiil in de- 
scribing the symptoms of the different maladies in which the father 
of a family may prescribe for his relatives, or be required to call for 
the immediate assistance of medical men. He has .also clearly de- 
tailed the plans of regimen which it may be necessary to adopt. His 
observations on acute and chronic diseases form the most valuable 


a 





* Among these we find Sir William Baker and Dr. Fellowes, of 
Bath. : 
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part of the book; and the instructions given to attendants on the 
sick are judicious, and cannot be too generally known. 

The difficulty of distinguishing accurately between first appear- 
ances, and the impossibility of furnishing a plan of regimen adapted 
to every constitution and habit, must ever prove unsurmountable 
obstacles to the perfection of what is termed domestic medicine ; 
‘put the author has certainly done much for its improvement. 

Notwithstanding the merits of the many ingenious.essays which 
have been written on the same subject, the present work possesses 
considerable claims to public approbation. 


TRAVELS. 


Travels in the Interior of Africa, in the Years 1795, 1796, and Vi9%e 
By Mungo Park. Abridged from the Original Work. — Crosby. 


These illustrious travels are here comprised in an octavo volume 
of little more than two hundred pages, and, notwithstanding, very 
modestly said by the editor to contain every article of amusement or 
information to be found in the original work. The meaning of this must 
be, that Mr. Park has indulged himself in much useless prolixity ; 
and though he ascribes to that gentleman an elegant style, some pas- 
sages of an abstruse or uninteresting nature he has yet been obliged to 
expunge. Thecompendium of this curious work is stiil not with- 
out very considerable merit. It is digested with perspicuity, and the 
brevity it preserves rather increases than diminishes the interest it 
creates, The facts are stated in easy and precise terms, and the 
details in many places eligibly compressed. The motive, honestly 
avowed by our abridger, does him honour. The high price of the 
original volume, he says, limiting its circulation to the opulent, in- 
duced him to undertake the abridgment, that every class ‘in: the 
community might have an opportunity of sharing in the instructio 
and pleasure thus ably communicated. We add, that this short 
analysis of the whole may not be altogether useless even to the 
readers of the work as originally published. . 


GRAMMAR. 

An Etymolgical Chart ; exhibiting, in one View, just Definitions on all the Parts 

| of Speech; the Modifications and Injiections of such as are variable, and the 
Rules by which these Variations are formed: comprising a Complete Etynioe 
logy of the English Language ;a n exact Scheme of the Dependence, Connec- 
tun, and Ramificaticn of its several Parts; and a concise and clear Exe 
planation of all its Terms. The whole carefully. compiled from the best 
Writers on English and Universal Grammar ; but peculiarly adapted to 
Lindley Murray's English Grammar, and proposed as an useful Synopsis te 
those who have studied, or may study, that excellent Work. By Adam Tay- 
hr. 6d. Darton and Harvey. 


This‘is one of the cheapest and most finished epitomes we remember 
tohave seen. It comprehends the whole complicated science of Gram- 
war in the shortest, clearest, and most precise terms. We recom- 
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mend it to all pinlologica! students unexceptionably, and especially 
to those who may wish to cultivate our own vernacular tongue, as 
we know no publication equally calculated, when correctly got by 
heart and minutely exemplified, to make a complete En glish Scho- 
lar. 

NOVELS,. &e 
James Manners, Little John, and their Dog Bluff. By Elizmateth Helme, qua. 
12mo. Darton and Harvry, and Newbery. 


Thi ‘oral and > ay ting litle nor ative de erves 

Aiko LVias alla ai wiWolla dated narrative deserves 
os tho tit effects of false 

i te ui encces OF 3 ¢ 


being well calculated to displa 
1 


. 4 — . oh. aS 
“ by which all due respect to parents is de 


en, fe 
to consider Memselves as the St ob eve 
thing around the 8, troublesome to others, a 
sclves.- As their years vil becomes more s 
for, being accustomed io g ication, they rush, with the was 
ana inewperience of youth, x 0 
which is ever ready io overwhelin the it 
(adds our fair author}, however plunged 1 error, 
inculcate, that an exeriion to return to virtue is praise-worthy 
- . 49 = ed ? Tt? we 
must, if persevered in, be crowned with success. {fn humble liie, 
in the character of John, I have made the contrast : educated under 
proper subordination, he is satisfied with all around him, a comfort 
to his parents, and an honour to society ; for, as mches cannot make 
a man respectable who is destitute of virtuc, so neither can poverty 
degrade a traly upright mind.” 
We strongly recommend this book to the notice of parents for its 
simplicity of style, its correct delineation of character, and its per- 
sive tendency to inculcate in the minds of children good-will to 


x 

, 
na unwe 
have 


f 


each other, and respectto their superiors. 

t is printed on a large and clear type, which we think worthy 
of general adoption in books designed for children; and is embel- 
kished with neatly-executed wood-engravings and copper-plates. 


Montrose; or, The Gothic Rein: 4 Novel, in Three Volumes. By the Author 
of “ The Mystic Cottager,” and “ The Observant Pedestrian.” 3 Vals. 
12m0. Dutton. 1799.- 

Fhis novel seldom rises in any point of view above mediocrity, 
but the tendenoy of it is virtuous and edifying. 

The Heiress de Montahde; or, The Castle of Bezanto: A Novel, in Tus 
Volumes. By Mrs. AnnKer, \2mo. Earland Hemet. 1799. 

_ The Heiress de Montalde is a wretched imitation of Mrs. Rud- 

cliffe’s manner, but the black horror of the mysterious tale is not 

brightened by a single ray of that lady’s genius. The plot is con- 
fused, the incidents contemptible, and the language destitute of all 
characteristic propriety. ; 

Mrs. Ann Ker pessesses a particular knack of protracting atten- 


tion, and whenever the reader expects to come to a eniceted 
1c 
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the event in relation, he is almost uniformly interrupted by some un- 
lucky accident to which the monstrous fancy of the author gives 
birth. 

To those who delight in details of Gothic castles, horrid dungeons, 
mouldering towers, haunted groves, silver moons, refulgent planets 
and spangled skies, the Heiress de Montalde can only prove in- 
teresting. 


The Libertines: A Novel, 2 Vols. 12. Robinsons. 1798. 


The cruelties of the inquisition, and the crimes practised in monas 
teries and convents, form the ground-work of this romance. But if 
the author seriously wished to expose to public detestatiom the fla- 
grant injustice of that horrid tribunal, which, we believe, is now 
almost completely disarmed of its despotic power, a simple narrative 
of facts would have‘been more effectual, than a tale which unnatu- 
rally combines fiction and reality, The profligate manners of the 
principal actors are too highly coloured, and we meet with little that 
can delight the fancy or improve the heart. 


Monk-IVood Priory. By Francis Tracy Thomas, Cornet in the Lothian Light. 
Dragons. In Two Volumes. 12mo. Longman and Rees. 


We have known many novels, very inferior to this in point of lang 
guage and of interest, received by the public with considerable ap 
probation. 


Romulus, a Tale of Ancient Times. Translated from the German of Augustus 
La Fontaine, the Rev. P. Wil, Minister of the German Convregation in 
the Savy. Tvo Volumes. \2m0. Philips. 

To those who have been charmed by the Travels of Anacharsis, 
and later works of a similar nature, these volumes, though certainly 
inferior, will yet afford an agreeable mental repast. The best in- 
teres‘s of piety and morality are promoted by the incidents which 
form this interesting novel; and we dare promise the young reader 
especially, that, if he attentively peruse the adventures into which by 
the poet’s fiction Romulus has here been thrown, he will rise from 
the work with impressions calculated at once 

* To raise the genius and amend the heart.’ 

The translation, though very far from possessing that ease and ele- 
gance which the very subject and sentiment seem peculiarly to 
demand, is yet much better than the work of the same hand which 
was noticed in our Review for August last *, 








* « The Sufferings of the Family of Ortenberg.” 
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POETRY. 

Nil Admirari; or, A Smile at a Bishop : occasioned by an hypterbolical Pulogy 
on Miss Hannah More, by Dr. Porteus, in his late Charge to the Clergy. 
Also, Expostulation ; or, An Address to Miss Hannah More. Likewise, 
Duflicity ; or, The Bishop; and, Simplicity ; or, The Curate: A Pair of 
Wales. Moreover, An Ode to the Blue-Stocking-Club. And, finally, An 
Ode to some Robin Red-Breasts, in a Country Cathedral. To which is 
prefixed an Engraving of the Author. By Peter Pindar, Esq. to, 
25. 6d. West and Hughes. 1799. 


Peter Pindar is more indebted for the fame he has acquired to the 
moble subject of his rhymes, than to the excellence of his poetical 
powers. There is a quaintness in his verse and manner of writing 
which may pass with the superficial observer for originality and ge- 
nius; but to the scrutinizing eye there will appear, in his latter 
works especially, besides a few pretty thoughts, 

¢ Of words a deluge, and a drop of sense.’ 
P. 14. Nix. Apmir. 


The object of the present publication is, as it would seem, princi- 
pally to vilily and depreciate Miss Hannah More in the estimation of 
the public; and, that this may be done more effectually, the pious 
and humane Bishop of London, for his panegyric on that lady, is 
included in the attack, and plentifully bemired with very illtberal 
and unjust censure. So eager is he to depreciate the fame of both 
parties, that, in the blindness of his zeal, he blunders and creates a 
confusion in which he himself is lost. 

The sum of the 64 pages before us is this—‘ We grant that the 
work called Miss More’s Strictures on Education was planned by 
her; but we contend that they were written by the Bishop of Lon- 
don.’ Now how does the author proceed to prove this? Why he, 
in the first place, tells us, in plain prose, that the work seems 
‘ much beyond her powers of accomplishment.’ In another, he says, 
i verse not quite so intelligible, 

‘ Twice can’t I read her labours for my b/ced 
So simply mawkish, so sublimely sad! 
I own Miss Hannah’s life is very good, 
But then her verse and prose are very bad.’ 
Does the second line allude to my dled or Miss More’s labours ?— 
it does not appear to us to be applicable to the latter. 

And ina third, to leave no doubt that Miss M. did not write the 
work in question, he describes jow she is ncapacitated:— 

§ Miss Hannah’s Ace/s ave greasy, lctme say 
Miss Hannah’s joints are stiff indeed 

Her form is rather fitted fer the dray 
Than on Newmarket turf to show a speed.’ 


It is impossible to say whether we are more delighted with the deli- 
cious wit, exquisite humour, and felicity of expréssion, in this 
stanza, than with the strong and indubitable proof it _— 

iss 
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Miss M. cannot be the author of the Strictures on Education. Well, 
admitting (and who can help it!) that so much is proved, we natu- 
rally turn to the other part of the charge, which is, that this inge= 
nious book, which the lady could not write, was written by the Bishop 
—by Doctor Porteus, whom (to prove it!) he, with wonderful con- 
sistency, declares, in his preface, to have no claim either to genius or 
taste; and whom, at page 7, he thus addresses :—~ 
‘A dwarf art thou in fields of verse and prose, 
A very pigmy in the realms of taste.’ 

We do not imagine that any body can be pleased with such stuff as 
this though we are well persuaded that the learned prelate and 
Miss More will have the good sense to bestow on it shat smile it 
deser ves. 

We shall now advert to a different subject, on which we shall say 
a few words and conclude. 

At p. 15, in a note which is without wit, humour, satire, or 

leasantry, Mr. Mathias is severely assaulted, and called a poor 

fitle wretch, whose Pursuits of Litcrature should have been named 
the Pursuits of Rancour. There is a vulgar proverb, which says, that 
“two of a trade never agree;” but Juvenal somewhere affirms, 
that 

‘Indica tigris agit rabidd cum tigride pacem 

Perpetuam ; Szvis inter se convenit ursis:’ 
‘And why should not satirists?) Have they so much less kindness tham 
tigers and bears, that they can’t keep their claws from tearing each 
ether fo pieces ? 

Surely this abuse of the Author of the Pursuits of Literature 
comes ill from Peter Pindar, and greatly reminds us of a vile old 
saying about a kestle and a pot, which we prudently suppress. The 
former merits, in many instances, the severest reproof; however, 
as the supporter of religion and morality, he is considerably entitled 
to our approbation: the latter, on the other hand, in no point of 
view, as a Satirist, ever took up his pen in a cause that the good 
and serious man could sanction or approve. 

In this production, according to its title, there is indeed nik 
ADMIRARI. 


The Margate New Guide ; or, Memoirs of Five Families out of Six; 

Who, in town discontent with a good situation, 

Make Margate the place of their summer migration. -@ 
With Notes and Occasional Anecdotes. \2mo. 2s. 6d. Dutton. 179%. 


The Margate New Guide consisis of ten letters, humorously de- 
scribing in lively verse the usual diversions of that place, and the 
company tvho resort to it. The following extract from the third 
letter is a fair specimen, and will, perhaps, convey no very un- 
favourable idea of the work :— 


Determin’d 
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% Determin’d to share in their comical tricks, 

I rose the next morning with Peter at six, 

And arm’d wih our cotion, our caps, and our towels, 
I thought by a dip ro restrengthen my bowels. 

Soon Peter was ready, and having seen Aim in, 

I likewise prepar’d tor a lesson in swimming : 

So out we both sallied from under the nook, 

And paddled about like two cats ia a brook. 

But alas! in returning we made a sad blunder, ? 
For spying the carriage of old lady Dunder, 

We thought "twas our own, and so boldly roll’d under. ¢ 
But bothswimming badly, tho? I much the worst, " 
J can’t say for certain which end came up first, 

Vien forth from the surface we graccfully burst. s 
Her ladyship just had rose out of the sea, 

While her woman was rubbing as brisk as a bee, 

When changing position to ease the poor creature; 

She gaz’d upon me, and the maid upon Peter : 

She gaz’d fora mement, then feign’d a cenvulsicn, 
And call’d to the carter to cause our expulsion : 

’Twas lucky, we happen’d the sea to be half in, 

But scarec could I swim, or poor Peter, for laughing.’ 


Poems by the Rev. John Black, Minister of Butley, Suffolk. 2s. Gd. Tange 


mane 


We perceive no necessity for the laboured apology our author 
makes for giving these verses the title of Poems. They betr: ry at least 
a fund of pleasantry which does credit to his temper, and throws a 


gleam o of good humour over his intercourse with neighbours and 
friends; and he seems to have consecrated them as monuments to fa- 
mily endearment. These are motives seldom avowed by modern 
rhymesiers, but capable certainly of sanctioning verses much inferior 
to those we have here. The author, however, ev idenily possesses 
talents which, duly cultivated, might have raised him to no inferior 
rank an mene our present votaries of the muses. His atlempts at hu- 
mour are not unsuceesstul. Tie Scorch Bridal is told facetiously cnough, 
and mu ist be popular wherever pertectly understood. None of his 
pieces ¢ liscover ‘aad ist affectation or refinement, either in thought 
or expression. * He sometimes, and as it were by chance, produces 
a beautiful couplet and stanza ; and his mi idesty, good nature, an d 
simplicity, are every where invincible. ‘ 
of tle Fave-Bank, an Heroi-comical Poem, iu Eight Canics. 
2s.¢d. Barnes. 


The author of this Poem lias certainly a knack at versificatio; but 
the world: would not have lauvhed a jot less had his muse never at- 
tempted focelebrate the well-known transaction which forms the 
there of her song. The numbers are not without harmony, but the 
plan is iou heavy to excite ridicule, and the execution too desultory 
to create aite on. The imagery‘has been worn thread-bare by al- 

most 
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ost every poetaster of every country, and the appropriate use of 
terms appears to have been beneath the dignity of a writer whe 
soars in such lofty strains at the very commencement: 


¢ Suns following Suns have now petform’d theit Round, 
And Moons on Moons, th’ etherial Expanse crown’d’ 


The Rape of the Faro-Bank can only prove interesting to those | 
who are 


¢ Pleas’d with a work, where nothing’s just or fit; 

One glaring chaos, and wild heap F 
To finish the last line of the quotation would indeed be rhyme 
without reason, and a compliment to which the poet is not entitled. 


Tucle and Yarico, a Poem. By Mr. C. Brown, 800. 18. 6d. Gilene 
dinning. 1799. 

A subject more capable of exciting the pathetic effusions of the 
poet could not have been well chosen; bat Mr. Brown has not 
drunk “ deep of the Pierian spring,” and his muse is languid and 
prosaic. It appears from his own lines, that, in writing his Ince 
and Yarico, he has acted in obedience to the commands of some fait 
Lady :-— 

§ Before vou, by your orders I appear, 

And as you bid, a dress poetic wear, 

I doubt it ill betits—but as I pay 

Respect to all your orders, I obey ; 

Oh! should I chance to please—obtain your pralsey 
Shou’d you attend to,—and approve my lays, 
Then greatly blest—I have my utmost aim, 

Nor vainly covet more extensive fame.’ 

We trust the lady has approved his lays; for he tells us, in the cone 

clusion, that his existence depends upon her decision ; 
‘Thus, lovely fair, your orders I’ve obey’d, 
And now my labour at your feet is laid ; 
It comes to you its sentence to receivey 
And as you bid, I must or die, or live.’ 


DRAMA, 


The East Indian; a Cothedy. Translated from the German of Kotzebue, Bp 
A. Thompson, Author of Whist, Se. Fe. Sve. 2s. Longman and 
R eeS. 1799, 


This comedy furnishes an instance of Kotzebue’s slight knowledge 
ef English customs and manners, and the scene might, with equal 
propricty, lie in a sea-port town of any part of Europe as in one 
belonging to this country. The principal characters ate, Sir John 
Smith, a bankrupt; Lady Smith, a woman of a haughty and violent 
spirit; their sons Samuel and Robert, the one a surveyor of the 
customs, selfish and destitute of every liberal feeling, the other 
captain ofan India ship, rough in his manners, but animated with 
‘the noblest sentiments of philanthropy; their daughter Liddy, an 
amiable girl; Kaberdar, the exiled Nebob of Mysore, who lodges 
with his daughter Gurli, a child of nature, in Sir John Smith’s 
house; and his son Fazier, who obtains a passage to England in 
Robert’s ship, 
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_ Whatever interest’ the piece may be allowed to possess, arises 
from the unexpected change in the proposed marriages of Liddy and 
Gurli. The former prounses her hand to the wealthy Kaberdar, 
with a view of extricating, by his assistance, her family from dis- 
tress; but he resigns his pretensions in favour of his son Fazier, 
who loves and is "ae ed by Liddy. The latter had agreed to 
marry Samuel, but, on the first sight of Robert, conceives a violent 
passion for him, and they also are united. 

The inconsistency’ of the plot becomes more glaring from the 
want of j judgment in the progress and connection of the incidents, 
and the characters ate so faintly drawn as to be incapable of ex. 
citing interest. Were not the proof-extant, it would not be credited, 
that thé genius of Kotzebue could descend to a conceit so paltry and 
contemptible as that contained in the following extract; im which 
Fazier accounts for his returning to see Liddy, because one of the 
ropes of his hammock appeared to form the first letter of her.name 


‘ Robert. Na we, at last, comrade, behold you once more? where the devil 
have you becn hid, since we emptied the last mug of porter at dinner together ? 

© Pazier. I was at the ship—I resolved never to enter this house again, and 
yetI am now here again, and Know not myself how it has happened. 

© Robert. Atthe ship, was you! is our crew well and heariy ? 

© Faxier. Only too hearty—their mirth drove me out again, for 1 could not 
be merry with them. 

© Robert. Why not? 

© Fexier, Hew’ ean you ask ! sce, Robert, it is a folly to tell it.—I went int r 
my Cabin, and lay dewn in‘my hammock, and looked up to the roof, as J had 
been accustomed to do during otir voyage, every morning when I awaked. 
There the rope, with which the hammock is fastened to the roof—but you must 
not laygh at me. 

© Robert. No, no—only go on. 

* Fazier. Well, the loop of the rope had formed, an L;_ it looks ju 
an L. 

© Robert. Ay, ay' love is able to make the whole alphabet out of it. 

© Fazier. Whenever I awaked in the morning, and looked tp to this L, then 
¥ was delighted; my thoughts ranged farther than my eyes, and “this L kept me 

many an hour in bed.—Alas! to-day, for the first time, this L droye me out 
of it.’ ts 


Astonished as we are that Kotzebue could have debased_ him- 
self by this wretched production, we are not less so, that Mr. A. 
Thompson, whose poetical talents must ever be the subject of ad- 


miration, should have wasted his time in giving a bad translation 
of it. 


The Peevish Man, a Deama, in Four Acts. By Kotzebue, being his last 
Production, Lranslated by C. Ludger, Esq. 8vo0. Jordan. 1799. 
The principal characters of ai drama, Herman Edelshield, and 

his brother Toby Edelshield, are taken from Sterne’s Mr. Shandy 

and Urtle Toby. Kotzebue ‘ey displayed some skill in his deli- 
neation of the former character, though the colouring is not suflici- 
ently heightened to produce the effect which he seems to have de- 

sired. g 

The plot: is miserably defective i in interest, and the conclusio: a 

is “* most lame and impotent.” | With. respect to the merit ot 
ia ”, Kotzebue’s 
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Kotzebue’s comic sketches in this piece, there cannot be two opi- 
_nions. His wit is trifling, and his humour coarse. He excels, 
however, in his instructions to the players, and makes amends for 
the want of the vis comica, by encreasing, what,is commonly termed, 
stage-effect. Messieurs Bayes and Puff are but. raw recruits to him 
in the art of dramatic drilling. _The following extract must be: a 
« damning proof” of the inferiority of all-his competitors for scenic 
fame in this sublime department of theatrical performance: 


‘ Fab. (Makes a tactic movement with his havd,: points at. the keart,‘ then drops his 
hand in the same stiff military manner, faces about to the left, and wheels off.) 
© The. (fixes her eyes on the ground, stands immoveable, and smiles; @ blush toe 

Tours her check. After a fiause, she puts her hand on her heart; lifts her eyes up te 

heavicn; then devoutly folds them, drops them on her knees, and shakes her head with ut 

avpression of grief)’ 

The Virgin of the Sun, a Play, in Five Acts. From the German of Kotze- 
buc. By Benjamin Thompson, jun. 8vo. 2s. Gd. Vernor and Hood, 
1799. 

The Virgin of the Sun, a Play, in Five Acts. By Kotzebue. Translated 

trom the genuine German Edition, by “une Plumptre. 800. 2s. 6d. 
Phillis. 1799. 


The Virgin of the Sun, of which the Spaniards in Peru, or the 
Death of Rolla, is the sequel, is taken by Kotzebue from the affect- 
ing story of Cora, so pathetically related by Marmontel in his Incas. 
To those who have seen and admired the performance of Pizarro at 
Drury-Lane Theatre, this Play must be peculiarly interesting. Don 
Alonzo Molina, shocked at the barbarous excesses of his country- 
men, and unable to witness any longer-the cruelties perpetrated. by 
them and their commander Pizarro on the innocent Indians, retires 
to the court of the King of Quito, and by his skill and valour renders 
the most essential services to that monarch in his wars. At the cele- 
bration of the festival of the Sun, he beholds Cora, who had conse- 
crated herself to the service of the deity by a vow of chastity. They 
are animated with a mutual passion, and, having surmounted every 
obstacle that opposed their meeting, she violates her oath of chastity, 
and her pregnancy attests the profanation of the temple. Accord- 
ing to the laws of Manco Capac both Cora and her seducer Alonzo 
must die. _The moment of condemnation arrives, and the Inca is 
about to pass the sentence, when Rolla, the darling of the army, 
who loves Cora with the most ardent passion, breaks into the temple 
at the head of his followers, and declares he will prevent the execu- 
tion of the sentence by force. | The king and his father attempt in 
vain to dissuade him from violating the laws, but Cora intercedes, 
and he resigns his arms into her-hands. The high priest declares 
the law of chastity to be no longer necessary: if is abolished by the 
king, and Cora and Alonzo are restored to liberty and happiness. 

Mr..Thompson and Miss Plumptre have evidently executed their 
translations from the same edition of Kotzebue, and their respective 
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merits are considerable. But, adopting the judicious observation of 
Dr. Johnson as a criterion, “ that he deserves the highest praise, who 
can give a representation at once faithful and pleasing, who can con- 
vey the same thoughts with the same graces, and who, when he 
translates, changes nothing but the language,” there will, we appre- 
hend, be no difficulty in deciding, after an attentive comparison of 
both performances, that Mr. Thompson’s translation is superior to 
that of Miss Plumptre. The former adheres closely to the sense of* 
’ the original, and rarely fails in giving the spirit of the author. The 
- latter is certainly not defective in the sense, but it is diffused by pa- 
raphrastic liberties into an immoderate expansion, while the spirit 
‘ necessarily suffers from the expression of a sentiment in too many 
words, which would have been more vigorously entorced in fewer. 
We have compared several passages of both translations upon this 
‘principle, and find ourselves completely justified by the comparison. 
Th order to shew the force of this observation more clearly, we faith- 
fully select the first speech of moment that occurs in both transla- 
tions: 


‘ Rolla. As you please—such is my] ¢ Rolla. Callme what you please !— 
way. This heart was formed for mighty | Yet if I be an enthusiast, think not 
passions. The common pismire-bustle | that 1am suddenly become so. This 
ofthe world was loathsome to me, | heart was born to be the seat of mighty 
‘éven as aboy. When my play-fellows | passions—To the common swarm of 
- ‘were merry and happy all around me | emmets which bustle about the world, 
—why yes, I shaped wits them, but it | I had anaversion, even asa boy. When 
was irksome, and I knew not what [| my play-imates were merry and spor- 
wanted. But whenthe gathering clouds | tive around me, I played it is true, but 
thickened in the horizon; when at} I always found it irksome, though I 
midnight our volcanos vomited their | never could precisely ascertain to what 
fiery entrails, or subterraneous groans | cause that feeling might be ascribed, 
a@mounced an carthquake—oh then} But when storms lowered around the 





my heart was light and free—my sink- | 
‘ing spirits were refreshed—the droop- | 
ing plant felt nourishment, and raised 
its head. As my years increased, no | 
heaving bosom could attract my eye. 
Eager and resolute I gazed at honaur, 
my heart; my beating heart panted 
for battle and renown.—Each victory 
‘Was scarce a cooling momentary drop, 
which drove the hissing blaze higher 
yowards heaven,—But oh, then I be» 
held Cora!” 








horizon, when our mountains vomited 
forth flames at midnight, or subterra- 
neous groanings announced an ap- 
proaching earthquake, then my heart 
felt elevated ; my languishing spirit re- 
vived; the withered plant again reared 
its head. As I advanced in life, no 
female attractions had power to charm 
my eyes ;—they remained stedfastly and 
eagerly fixcd on the move brilliant rays 
of honour. Blinded to every beauty 
of nature, my heart, my _ throbbing 
heart, burned solely torun the career 
of fame and glory ; while each victory 
that I obtained, far from proving an 
assuaging drop to mitigate the flame, 
served only to encrease its ardour.— 
Then it was that | saw Cora again’ 


Tie Batchellors; « Comedy, in Five Acts. Translated from the German of 
Ws [ffand. 8v. 25. Pitkeathley and Wes. 1799. 


This play, which is written to exemplify the miseries attendant 
upon a athate of celibacy, though not equal to the general eae 
0 
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ef Ifland, is not devoid of mefit. The author’s sketches of the 
wretchedness of a single life are naturally drawn; and he rarely 
indulges in digressions from his principal object previously to: the 
dinoiment. He has, however, weakened the impression which he 
wished to make in favour of marriage, by the delineation of two 
unhappy batchelors instead of one. “The batchelors are Counsellor 
Reinhold and Privy Counsellor Sternberg, who are, according te 
the bold effusion of the author, ¢ solitary in the midst of joy, and 
dead in solitude ;’ but we learn nothing of the sorrows of Sternberg 
but from his own mouth, while we witness those of Reinhold and 
participate in them, The character of the latter, thercfore, was 
alone sufficient to enforce Iffland’s design, which is deprived of 
much of its energy by the introduction of Sternberg. 

The outline of the plot is traced in a few words. - Reinhold, whe 
has passed his fortieth year, has been, for a long time, prevented 
from marryifig by his attachment to his only sister, an old maid, and 
the artful arguments which she uses to keep him and his fortune in 
her power. Her views are forwarded by an old and confidential ser- 
vant, who betrays his master for the purpose of enriching himself, 
Reinhold, at length, determines to offer his hand to Miss Sternberg, 
by whom he is refused; but informed of the treacherous conduct of 
his sister and her coadjutor, he ascertains their guilt, shakes of 
their controul, and marries an innocent country girl, the daughter of 
his tenant. 

The Batchelors is totally defective in wit and humour ; and it is, 
from the beginning to the end, overcast with a melancholy hue, 
more depressing than even the Comedie Larmoyante of the French 
stage. 

Were not Iffand completely unacquainted with the wis comica, 
could he have written the following scene? 


‘ Miss. My dear brother, only think of the pretensions she'll make as a wilt, 
and let us fairly reason upon them. 

“ Rein, Do so, but take care you do not determine against me. 

6 Miss, Very well. 

§ Kein. I would, however, know this very day on what footing I stand, 

§ Miss. 1 will go myself. 

© Reine You? 

* Miss, Will-talk with her myself upon the subject. 

‘ Rein, Will you do so? 

§ Miss. Willingly. 

* Rein. I {cel that this marriage will change your manncr of fife, and yet you 
will be so noble? 

© Miss. Why can yon ask? I will go there and debate the point, and br.ng 
You the answer, You have well considered it, have you? 

‘ Rein. Yes. 

* Miss, For marriage is no sport. 

* Rein. True. 

‘ Miss. It is a very important undertaking. 

* Rein. Yes, indeed. 

* Miss. Whoever says a must afterwards most assuredly say b= 

§ Rein, Cc, d, e, £, g h, i, k, 1; only go, go—’ 

A Leche 
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it Letter io a Member of the Senate of the University of Cambridge. By the 
Asithos of * Discourses to Academic Youth.” 800. 15, Deighton, Cam- 
bridge; Tee and Hurst, Londen, — Yi99° 
The author, having recommended, im the postscript to his Dis- 
courses to Academic Youth, a reduction of the time now:allotted by 
the students of the university of Cambridge to the study of mathe. 
maitcs and natural plilusoply, during the preparatory course te the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts, enters minutely into a vindication of his 
sal, He does not think that Jess attention should be given to 
he mathematical! sciences than is bestowed on them at pr: sent; but 
opinion, that an arrangement may be made by which the stu- 
ry acquire an equal degree of knowledge in the mathematics, 
znd a considerable portion of useful knowledge besides to the at- 
tainment of which they now are without sufficient inducements. 
His planis, that, previously.to their being admitted to. the degree 
bachelor of arts, they should underge swe fr Alice examinations; the 
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ne, at the end of two years, to be entirely confined to mathema- 
tical subjects; aud the other, immediately before graduating, to se- 
tate to the elementary parts of metsphysics,’ morality, and natural 
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lis observations on the propriety of dismissing the syllo- 
gistic forms of argument in disputations are, in eur opinion, un 
: 

answerable; and, though we do not presume to decile on a ques- 


tion of such importance as that which relates to the entire alteration 


of the course of studies in the aniversity of Cambridge, we admit, 
with the author, that examinations cannot be held too. publicly, 
and should take place more frequently than at present, calculated, 
as they evidently are, to strengthen industrious application, and to 
&xcite the spirit of emulation. — 


Moval, Political, and Divine. By Alex- 

Bolam, Northumberland, Chaplain of his 

j it kenercble, on the glorious \Ath of October, Vi97, and 

mow of IT. M.S. Kent, of 74 Guns, Lod Duacan’s. Flag Ship. Sev. 


3s. Symonds, Fe 


/ 


There is an ardent spirit of patriotism, with occasionally some 


pertinent remarks in these essays, which are dedicated to Admiral 

. ’ , = ° e . 
ord Duncan; but, on the whole, they are indifferently . written, 
and abound in common-place ideas and thread-bare arguments. 


af Lecture on Heads, by George Alexander Stevens: With Additions by 

Mr. Pilon; as delivered by Mr. Charles Lee Lewes. To which is added 
An Essay on Satire. With 24 Heads by Neshit, from Designs by Thurs- 
ton, Svo. 25. 6d. Sewed. b ernor and Hood. 
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This is a correct and ek 


ry 


‘gant edition of a work of mfinite merit, 

but too well known to most of our readers to require eriticisms ---' 
The many pirated and contemptibly imperfect editions of this ce 

lebrated Leciure that hate been cbiruded on the world, are noticed 


by 
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by Mr. Lee Lewes in an address to the public, which, at the same 
time; guarantees the authenticity and accuracy of the present pub- 
lication. 

The heads for illustrating the different characters are sketched 
in the happiest style of caricatura, and furnish an additional proof 
et the advance that is so rapidly making in the art of wood- 
engraving. 


Rejily of L. N. M. Carnot, Citizen of France,one of the Founders of the Rejus- 
hie, and Constitutional Member of the Executive Directory, to the Report 
made on the Conspiracy of the 18th fructidor, 5th Year, by J.Ch. Baile 
deul, inthe Name of the Select Committee. vo. W) ight. 1729. 

The only mode of forming a judgment with respect to the aw 
thenticity of this -reply, is a minute examination of the evidence 
which it contains, and, after that minute examination, we have.many¥ 
doubts that it ever came from the pen of Carnot. Of the villaing 
of the ex-director,.the annals of the French revolution furnish na- 
merous and striking proofs; but that he should be the historian of 
his own infamy, is wholly unaccountable. Whether. the work be 
estimated by this consideration, or by that old and excellent prin- 
ciple of investigation—* Cui don0?”—its appearance of cuthenticity 
is considerably weakened. Is it probable, that Carnot should ac- 
euse himself, in common with his ci-devaat colleagues, of those hor~ 
rible atrocities which have deluged France with blood? Is it proba- 
ble, that he’ should make a reply expressly calculated to irritate 
and exasperate the Jacobins, the Royalists, the Directory, and the 
Moderates? Is it probable, that he should disclose secrets, which, 
whatever political change may hereafter take place in the republic, 
must for ever preclude his return to France? {sit probable, that he 
should trouble the world with a vindication of his conduct, when 
the accusation preferred against him by Bailleul, in the name of the 
Select Committee, remains unsupported by any thing like evidence? 

One of the principal arguments in support of the authenticity of 
the Reply, is the restlessness attendant upon involuntary retirement, 
the impatience of silence and obscurity, the necessity de faire parler 
és. Anatgument so extremely futile ts scarcely entitled to se- 
rious notice. But it will be sufficient to observe, that, though the self- 
proclaimed villain delights in the enumeration of his crimes, Carnot 
cannot come under that designation, as he strenuously maintains his 
innocence and patriotism. And what person, possessed even of mo- 
derate talents, has in the task of vindicating himself {rom guilt, beea 
weak enough to furnish the strongest proofs of his iniquity? 

The account which Carnot gives of his escape is vague and unsa- 
tisfactory :— 


<I well know thatthe regret which the triumvirs felt, at having failed in their 
design to have me assassinated on the night of the 17th of Fructidor, arose frem 
a‘hope, that by my death they would have prevented the exposure of their 
crimes.—A body of assassins had been posted-at a back gate of my-gatdet, 
whom the guard of the Directory, by my orders, commanded to retire, and they 
ebeyed when they found that they were discovered. A few minutes previous 
2 we 
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to the departure of the detachment, who were appointed to arrest me, an aid dé 
¢amp was dispatched to know if I was still at my house ; where I certainly Wass 
and quitted it but at the moment when the guard entered the apartments. The 
Luxembourg was, 2s it were, invested by a large body of troops, supported by 
artillery; but I deceived the vigilance of the assassins, by availing myself of a 
secret passage of which they were ignorant. I heard the discharge of the alarm 
gun, just as I liad shut the last door through which I waste pass ; and, with a 
pistol in cach hand, [ wandered for three hours about the city, andtookk AR my Avay 
through bye streets, in order to avotd the detachments of soldiers which had 
been augmented on that occasion, and that I might, at length, reach the asylum 
where I fled for satety.’ 

It is not very probable that Carnot could have escaped the vigi- 
lant pursuit of the emissarics of the triumvirate, while he wandered 
for three hours about the city. 

It must be admitted, that the detail of facts is circumstantial, and 
that much ingenuity is displayed in the consideration of the different 
political subjects which are brought forward in the course of the 
reply. 


Arrangement, under distinct Titles, of all the Provisions of the several Acts of 
Parliament relating to the Assessed Taxes. By Stewart Kyd, Esq. Bare 
rister at Law, Fc. Sve. 6s. Butterworth, Fe. 


Compendiums of this nature, when prepared by professional gen- 
tlemen, are always eminently useful to the public at large, who have 
neither the opportunity ofinspeeting, nor in many cases the requisite 
skill for comprehending in their full force, the numerous statutes 
promulged by the legislature of these kingdoms. That a revisal, 
eoupression, and simplification, ef our ponderous collection of laws, 
may he made by parliamentary sanction, is * a consummation de- 
youtly to be wished,” but till such a work shall have been per- 

Ormed, we must consider ourselves under essential obligations to 
nose learned lawyers who will take the trouble of analysing such 
acts as are too complex for gencral utility. 

Mr. Kyd, who is well known by his three treatises severally pub- 
fished some time since; On the Law of Cuporations, On the Law f 
Lills of Exchange and Promissory Notes, and On the Law of Awards, has, 
m the volume now before us, given the substance of the Land-tax 
Act for 1798; the Act continuing the Assessment on Personal 
Property, Offices, and Pensions, for the Year 1799; the Land-tax 
Redemption Act, with the Ave Acts for altering and amending it; the 
two Acts of Geo. Il. imposing a duty of 5 per cent. on Oflices and 
Pensions ; the nine Acts relating to Duties on Windows or Lights, 
and on Inhabited Houses; the seventeen Acts imposing Duties on 
Male Servants, Carriages, Horses, Mules, and Dogs; and the four 
Acts relating to the Tax on Income: being 40 Acts in all. 

As to the mode in which Mr. Kyd has proceeded, we shall give 
him opportunity of explaining himse!f: — 

« All the provisions, now in force, of all the acts relating to each 
distinct subject, are arranged under distinct titles, according to their 
naiural counection with cach vilier, that the reader way see at one 

view 
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view every thing which relates to any particular title. With respect 
to the sussTaNceE of the acts, the object of the author has been, 
not abridgement, but arrangement: he is not aware that any one 

rovision now in force has been omitted. The language of the acts 
isin general abridged ; but, in some instances, for the sake of clear- 
ness and precision, several provisions, which in the acts are crowded 
together, and involved with each other in one clause, are separated, 
and given in distinct paragraphs.’ 

After this account, it is scarcely necessary to add, that this vo- 
Jume must be useful to every person in the kingdom possessing pro- 
perty or income of above 601. a year. 

A short Account of the Trial of John Webborn, whe was found guilty, at the 
late Great Sessions for the County of Glamorgan, of the Murder of William 
nas, bis Servant, aud who was executed in Pursuance of his Sentence 

y March 29, 1799, at Cardif. And also the Judge's excellent 

ess to the Convict on frasstng Sentertes of Deaih Annexed ts an Ad- 

dress to all inhuman Masters and Mistresse z Bulgin and 

Sheppan d. SBristadl. 

' This pamphlet, which consists only of a sheet and an half, is cal- 
culated to do more good than multitudes of ponderous volumes. It 
details a series of cool, deliberate, unexampled cruelty, in lan- 
guage of animated abhorrence; and it states the execration in which 
barbarities thus heinous and unprovoked are justly held by the laws 
of the country. The dignity and solemnity of the Charge render it 
peculiarly appropriate and impressive ; and the Address to such mas- 
ters and mistresses as employ the power which servitude gives them 
over others to abuse and distress them, which {gllows, breathes a sene 
sthility and benevolence laudably interested in the case of the wretch- 
ed. The whole is an additional proof that power is not made for 

; that it is his nature, like every other monster, to avail himselfof 
every advantage, whoever should be the sufferer; that, for the most 
part, he is cruel in proportion as he possesses the means; that in 
every situation the same principle has the same effect ; and that its 
baneful influence admits of no check but what results from religious 
conviction. 


Reports respecting the Distillcries in Scotland, by Committees of the Honourable 
House of Commons, ahjfointed in Y798 and 1799, the Right Honourable 
Sylvester Douglas in the Chair. Wright. — Piccadilly. 

These reports are ably drawn up, and two in number. They 
afford some curious information both concerning the art of distillery, 
local customs, and the state of the revenuc in North Britain, It ap- 
pears from what is here stated, that the annual Consumption of spi- 
rituous liquors in Scotland amounts to from t:vo millions four hundred 
thousand gallons to five millions four hundred thousand gallons; and that the 
awrage of these different computations gives three millions six hundred and 
eighty-six thousand one hundred and thirty-six gallons. ‘The revenue ex- 
pected froni this immense consumptien is stated to be 460,7671. 
vo. X 3F And 
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And we cannot helpthinking, with the committee, so general a habit 
of gross unqualified luxury should be rendered a source of finance as 
profitable as possible. They ought to pay severcly for the indulgence 
of so barbarous a taste. 


Substance of the Bishop of Rochester % Speech in the House of Peers, Friday 
July 5, 1799, in the Debate upon the Second Reading of the Bill to pro- 
hibit the Trading in Slaves on the Coast of Africa, within certain limits, 
Svo. Is. Robson. 1799. 


This is one of the ablest speeches delivered in support of the bill, 
which went to prohibit the slave trade on the whole of the windward 
coast. His lordship proves, by the most satisfactory arguments, drawn 
from sound policy, natural and revealed religion, and the evidence 
given in the particular instance before the huuse, that the bill ought 
to be passed into a law. 

The alarm produced among the West India planters and traders 
by the proposed measure appears to have been altogether unfounded; 
for though it went to interdict the trade on one-third of the whole 
extent of the coast, yet the consequent diminution of the number of 
the slaves would not amount to one twentieth part of the whole 
trade as it is at present carried on: for the windward coast does 
not supply 3000 slaves, while the other two-thirds furnish upwards 
of 50,000. : 


Essays Philosophical and Moral, Historical and Literary, by W. Belsham. 
CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 303. 


Unitarianism. Essay 6th, p. 149. ‘When we contemplate the 
admirable simplicity of the Christian religion, the nature of those 
plain, tho’ momentous truths, which it inculcates,and the mode in 
which it was promulgated, we cannot but be struck with amaze- 
ment, that the vast fabric of error, superstition, and absurdity, which 
the greater part of Christendom still reveres as the .true Apostolic 
Church, could everhave been erected on so disproportionate a basis. 
Those great and good men, who were destined to begin the arduous 
work of restoring the Christian religion to its original simplicity and 
purity, still retained in the new system many of its pernicious dog- 
mas, as well as its grossest absurdities. But of all the errors with 
which they were chargeable, was that of imposing this system upon 
the consciences of their fellow christians. The errors of protestant- 
ism struck as deep a root, and were, by succeeding reformers, found 
scarcely less difficult to eradicate than those of popery itself. Among 
the principal of those errors, many of the most learned, zealous, and 
intelligent Christians have not scrupled to rank the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the proper Deity of Christ, and the absolute Equality of the 
Son and Spirit to the God and Father of all. Men the mosteminent 
for integrity, learning, and ability, have declared their firm convic- 

tion, 
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tion, that Christ assumed no higher character than that of the Pro- 
het ofthe MOST HIGH.’ 

These tenets of the Racovian School are more recent than the 
reformation from popery and the establishment of the protestant 
churches ; and an equal number of learned, zealous, intelligent, and 
able men, have shewn them to be inconsistent with scripture and anti- ° 
quity. Some of these points are mysterious, but not rashly to be 
charged with absurdity. Be it supposed, though it need not be 
admitted, that they are a vast fabric of error, superstition, and absur- 
dity, it is denied that any of the protestant churches impose them on 
the consciences of their fellow christians. The Church of England, 
in particular, cautions public readers in the two universities, with 
the heads and masters of colleges, against preaching or printing any 
thing contrary to the literal and grammatical sense of the xxxix 
articles, under specified penalties ; but lays no restraints on those of 
a different communion. Dissenting schools and meeting-houses 
obtain licences, with great tenderness to scrupulous consciences ; and 
the printing-press is open to all who publish their private opinions. 

The words Trinity, Incarnation, Consubstantial, and other terms 
of frequent use in the schools, do not occur inthe New Testament : 
yet equivalent words and phrases, imply the doctrines ; now con- 
troverted. No stress is here laid on the text 1. John 5, 7. in sup- 
port of a Trinity in Unity, as the copies in which it is not inserted 
are said to be nearly equal in authority and number with those in 
which it is found. The history of Christ’s baptism, the institution 
of Christian baptism, and the apostolical benediction, not to men- 
tion other texts, seem fully to establish the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity; and perfectly harmonious are all the sacred writings in declar- 
ing the existence of one only the living and true God The term 
Unitarian is, therefore, a needless distinction. Those who maintain 
the Trinity consider the doctrine as derived from revelation alone, 
and though incapable of a clear explication, yet unfairly brought to 
the test of a temporary and local metaphysical system. 

The full import of Jxcarnation, and the proper Deity of the person 
incarnate, are explicitly asserted: «* The Word was God, the Word 
was made flesh, God manifest in the flesh, The Word was 
with God in the beginning.” These authorities explode the notion 
of Arius, who denied the existence of Christ prior to his assuming 
human nature. 

Socinus, and his: pupils, finding sufficient proofs of his pre-exist- 
ence, ‘admit him to be a being transcendently exalted and glo- 
tious, yet distinct from and subordinate to God; sustaining the 
characters of creator, preserver, and governor of the universe.’ 
P. 152. Those concessions, which ascribe to Christ such attributes 
and operations, prove him to be properly and truly God, Creation 
is an act peculiar to Omnipotence. I 

Since the days of Socinus, his disciples have softened some of hits 
positions, and abandoned others. What degree of honour and digni- 
ty Mr. Belshamis willing to allow Jesus Christ, is not clear from this 
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essay. His terms seem to be ambiguous. But the Seeinian doe, 
trine, as in this age taught, is, that Jesus Christ is a creature, ang 
acreature of the highest rank; the first born of every creature; the 
beginning, head, and efficient cause, of the creation of God; by 
whom all things were made; existing before all times, and in 
whom all things consist. These, and the like expressions, accord- 
ing toa very great majorily of interpreters, denote a strict and ab- 
solute eternity of existence, excluding a commencement of being ; 
characters incompatible with that of the best and greatest prophets. 
By acceding to the opinion of those in the early ages of christianity, 
who rejected the pre-existence of Christ as a groundless notion, 
Mr. Belsham declares in effect, that he is @ disciple of Arius, who 
retracted his fundamental! principle. 

Ecclesiastical Establishments. Essay 9th, p 237. Of 
fulness and expedience, the author assumes reasonable princip 
and argues with temper. Hear his conclusion: 

‘ Nothing here advanced is meant to derogate from the superior 
merit of those men, who, under a persuasion that tlie cause of vir- 
tue, religion, and truth, is endangered by acting upon these pro- 
blematical principles [before mentioned], have the magnanimity 
and fortitude to relinquish all their temporal prospects for the sake 
of aclear conscience, and who must be allowed to rank in the 
highest class of human characters. All that candour itself can con- 
tend for is, that a compliance with the terms of conformity, in the 
circumstances now stated, is not necessarily to be interpreted as a 
dereliction of integrity. It seems, in itself, capable of, at least, 
a plausible and decent vindication, though it were devoutly to be 
wished, that all dangerous refinements in morality were rendered 
uperfluous, by an ecclesiastical reform, conducted upon truly Pro- 
estant principles. One cannot sufficiently lament, that our national 
establishment should be so constituted, that men of the most dis- 
tinguished moral characters, Christians eminent for their intellec- 
tual talents, and the ardour and success with which they have 
exerted them im the cause of true religion, should be under the 
necessity of relinquishing or declining her communion.’ 

While we accede to these liberal sentiments, we, at the same 
time, express our belief, that the respectable body entrusted with 
the power of conferring orders will either not regret the resignation 
conscientious seceders, or admit into their body such candidates as 
have honestly declared their full conviction that the doctrine of the 
incarnation is ‘a monstrous idea.’ 

dest Laws. Vol. J]. Essay 23d, p. 107. The first test act, m 
the late century, for incapacitating professed Roman Catholics from 
holding offices, civil or military, under the crown, was deemed by 
the whole nation the most formidable barrier against the designs of 
the court for the re-establishment of that bloody superstition. The 
test of conformity prescribed the receiving of the sacrament accord: 
ing to the rites of the Church of England, and without this solemn 
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formality no candidate was cligible. The law remained in force 
after its primary object ceased; and the Protestant Dissenters, find- 
ing the obsolete statute to exclude them from such functions, ap- 
plied to parliament for its repeal in 1787, and the motion was re- 
jected by a majority of 78. Another attempt was made in 1789 ; 
the bill was negatived by a majority of 20 voices only. In March, 
1790, the majority was 189, Among the publications contrary to 
the repeal was a pamphlet, ascribed to the present Bishop of Re- 
chester, intitled, “ A Review of the Case of Protestant Dissenters ; 
consisting of Remarks on their Case, as stated in a Paper published 
by Authority of the Committee to whom the Conduct and Direction 
of the Business were chiefly entrusted.” The arguments of the com- 
mittee his Lordship disposes in the following order :— 

1. Grounds of claim. 2. Religious motives. 3. Political rea- 
sons. Theclaims are on the gratitude, justice, and impartiality 
of the state; and these claims Mr. Belsham illustrates and enforces 
jn their order, with much acuteness, and no less spirit. 

‘ With respect to the religious motives, urged by the noncon- 
formists in favour of the repeal, it is said, that the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper, applied to the secular ends of civil societies, is a 
profanation of that holy ordinance; that these acts are snares for the 
consciences of men, and particularly of sérious clergymen of thé 
established church.’ P. 133. 

To that clause which affects the established clergy, the Bishop 
replies— 

‘If persons of irreligious lives, warned of the danger of coming to 
the Lord’s table without repentance, will, nevertheless, come, in defi- 
ance of that warning, and have a right, under the construction of 
that law, or construction of any law, to demand admission, the 
laws absolve the priest’s conscience, and leave the impiety on the 
heads of those, who warned of the danger, despise the sanctity of 
the institution. The priest, who, has exhorted, warned, and admo- 
nished, has done his utmost, unless the law has given him a power 
to repel,’ 

The Essayist suggests an apposite stricture, equally adverse to the 
prelate’s notion, and favourable to the authority of the priest in his 
ministerial capacity. 

‘Whether the priest can plainly, agreeably to the sacred obliga~ 
tions of his office, administer the holy sacrament to blasphemers of 
God, slanderers of his word, adulterers, and other grossly vicious 
and profligate persons? If he cannot, the test act is certainly a 
snare to the priest’s conscience. B. Horsley, however, a great 
adept in casulstry, pronounces positively, < that, under the letter 
or construction of the law,” he may: and his reason is, “ that, in 
ihiscase the laws absolve the priest’s conscience.” What ! the laws 
of God? No such thing. His Lordship means the laws of Eng- 
land; but, if the cause should happen to be carried, by appeal, into 
asuperior conrt-—that HiGH TRIBUNAL, where the rubric and the 
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statute book are alike unknown, what will this plea then avail in 
arrest of judgment? If his Lordship does not blush on reconsidering 
the nature of the plea he has offered, we may infer the efficacy of 
the laws of England, not merely to absolve the conscience of a priest, 
but even of a bishop.’—P. 135. 

Examination of an Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, Essay xxvi. 
p- 278.—This is one of the three new Essays first brought forward 
to view in this new edition. The appeal is a production of Mr. 
Burke, justifying his principles and public conduct as a member of 
the British Senate. He appeals to the judgment of all impartial men, 
from the living to the dead, from the modern whigs to the ancient. 
By the ancient whigs he means the tools of despotism, who, in the 
pastcentury, abetted the arbitrary measures of the Stewart family; 
and, by the new, those who, under certain restretions, maintain 
the lawfulness of resistance. The peaceable and amicable associa- 
tions, formed in several parts of this kingdom, to celebrate the 
restoration of a free constitution to France, before it was known to 
what atrocious extremes the reformers would proceed, exasperated 
the irascible passions of Mr. Burke, who, under the influence of those 

assions, published, in opposition to the rash measures of the revo- 
Se a book which, his late friends affirm, has disgraced the 
whole tenor of his life. This is the subject of this Essay, to which, 
with Mr. Burke’s voluminous pamphlet, we refer our readers. 

Remarks on Perlianeriary Reform, [ssay XXVIl. p. 352.—* Among the 
many great and interesting subjects agitated of iate years in this 
country, the most important is certainly that which relates to the 
propriety and necessity of a reform in the present system of repre- 
sentation; for, if the legislative body be, of itself, imperfectly or 
defectively constituted, a multiplicity of evils must inevitably ensue. 
It is, doubtless, of far greater consequence effectually to eradicate 


the cause, than to provide a remedy for any of the specific mischiefs 


resulting from it. Historians and political writers of all parties 
agree, that, at the era of the revolution, a system of regal influence 
was gradually substituted, by the new government, for that high and 
waperious exercise of prerogative by which the kings of the House 
of Stewart attempted in vain to subvert the liberties of this coun- 
try. Various efforts, at various times subsequent to that period, 
were made with unequal success, to establish the integrity and in- 
dependence of Parliament upon a solid basis. In the reign of Wil- 
iam the duration of Parliaments, tillthen indefinite, was limited by 
the triennial act: landed qualifications, to a high amount, were, by 
a subsequent statute, required of the members in the House of 
Commons. By another regulation, members accepting offices under 
the crown vacated their seats; and such as received pensions dur- 
ing pleasure were absolutely incapacitated. So inefficacious, how- 
ever, were all these different measures, that, in our own times, and 
at a period of recent date, the House of Commons, impelled by the 
force of conscious conviction, declared, by a solemn vote, ‘* That 
the influence of the crown had encreased, was encreasing, and 


eught to be diminished.” 
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The party then in power abolished certain sinecure offices under 
the crown, dispossessed pensioners obnoxious to their views, excluded 
contractors from the lower house of Parliament, and even projected 
a scheme for putting the royal family upon board-wages. It was 
foreseen that an establishment, without any thing to bestow, must 
be weak and unpopular. Partial retrenchments were counteracted 
by measures of superior energy. The author gives the outline of 
the Parliamentary debates, and popular ferments, during the lapse 
of sixteen years; proposes a plan of Parliamentary Reform, p. 381, 
to which we refer our readers; and ccncludes with this moderate 
reflection: — 

‘ [t is the incumbent duty of every good citizen to promote (to 
the utmost of his power, and in every mode consistent with the esta- 
blished laws and constitution of his country, and in contempt of that 
censure and obloquy he must expect to encounter) those 1INNoVa- 
TIoNs, which, upon a deliberate and impartial examination, he 
conceives to be real and necessary 1MPROVEMENTS.” 

Mr. Belsham’s publications, in the different branches of literature, 
discover his abilities as a writer. His peculiar sentiments in theo- 
logy, politics, and ecclesiastical government, are submitted to the 
test of public judgment, with every candid allowance for the right of 
pfivate opinion. 








FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


FRANCE.—The number of new publications has of Jate been unusually 
great at Paris ; but as many of them are compilations, or translations, we shall 
confine our remarks to such as appear most interesting to literature and sci- 
ence. 

The Lyceum, or Course of ancient and modern Literature, by J. F. Lakarpe, which 
is now completed in eight volumes, 8vo. displays acquirements of vas! extent, 
embellished with the most edifying refiecctions, and replete with observations 
that anpear to have been suggested by souna judgment and candid criticism. 
The remarks of the Author on the productions and genius of the Greek and 
Roman writers, are judiciously diversified, and suited, with admirable taste, to 
the different subjects he has Occasion to notice ; but he seems to have excried 
all his talents in his minute investigation of the progress and s‘ate of Frencis 
literature. The various merits of the poets, ora’ors, historians, and philosophers 
of the age of Lewis the xivth, are appreciated with equal ab:lity and imparii- 
ality. 

The short parallel which he has drawn between Corneille and Racine is pe- 
culiarly happy, and will serve to exemplify his acute discrimination of cha- 
racter :— 

‘The mind of Corneille was naturally vigorous. He possessed an elc- 
vated imagination ; and the power of reasoning, the noblest thoughts, and the 
genuine effusions of eloquence, are predominant in his composit.ons: He 
would have displayed them with equal energy in any other kind of writing 
which he might have chosen. As the dramatic att is the result of an union of 
diversified talents, he was the first who furnished the model of those that be- 
long to an exalted soul, and proceed from the vigorous Combination of ideas. 
But he was, from the same cause, subject todefects. His most admired authors, 
and the studies of which he was fondest were analogousto the bent of his mind, 
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Tt is well known that his favourite writers were Seneca, Lucan, and the Spa-. 
nish poets:> Like Lucan, the love of the sublime betrayed him into bombast; 
like Seneea, he wasso attached to reasoning, that he became subtle and uninte- 
resting ; like the Spanish writers, he outraged probability, for the purpose of 
producing effect. But the beauties for which he was indebted to his natural 
powers, placed him, for thirty years, so far above his cotemporaries, that it was 
wnpossibie for him to enter into a mature examination of himself, and per- 
ceive in what he was deficient. Racine, born with that lively imagination, 
that flexibility of mitid and heart, that tender sensibility, the most essential 
qualities for tragedy, which Corneille did not possess, with the finest and most 
delicate sentiment of harmony and elegance, and the happiest facility of clo~ 
cution, the most essential qualities for all poetry, of which Corneille was also de- 
void, had to do with judges whom Corneille had instructed by his successes and 
his faults. He wrote at a time when every kind of literature was approaching 
to perfection, when true taste was formed: and he found in D’Espréaux, the 
severest and most judicions judge of his age, at once a friend and a critic. Thus 
nature and the circumstanecs of the times in which he lived, combined to 
make Racinté a perfect writer; and he was one. The progressive display of 
his talents is the best proof of his observations and exertions, and of that con- 
stant study of himscli so necessary to every writer who Wishes to approach per- 
fection.’ | 

The following work is announced as 2 sequel to the Faublas of Louvet~ 
** Le Nouveau Faublas, or the Adventures of Florbelle; by J. F. Memault; 
With cuts and music. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Fite Society of Natural History at Paris continue their labours, and havé 
published memoirs of their proceedings, in one vol. 4to. 

‘ The treatise of Celestial Mechanism, by La Place,’ which" has been sa 
tong expected, is promised to the public in the course of the present month. 

[tis with pleasure we observe that-C. Moreau, whese talents, both in painting 
and architecture, are allowed to be of the first order, has nearly finished a work, 

which must tend to the improvement of good taste in the latter art. It is en- 
titled § Fragments and Ornaments of Architecture drawn at Rome after the best 
models of antiquity.’ It is intended as a supplement to Desgedet’s book on 
Architecture, and must prove highly interesting, not only to the students and 
amateurs, but to the professors of the art. 

Lemcunier, first physician te Lewis the xvth and Lewis the xvith, and brothcr- 
in-law of the celebrated astronomer Lagrange, dicd recently near Paris, in his 
Siin year. He was highly esteemed ior his medical skill, and was superior to 
niest of his cotemporaries in botanical knowledge. The Encyclopedia and the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences have been enriched with many valuable 
arucles trom the pen of Lemonnier. 








ee Fae uy Renien F ¥ys@? 
Addendum: to our Review of Chalmers Supplemental 
«lpology. 
The © Proclamation for calling in and suppressing two of Milton’s books,” 
which Mr, C. begs to lay before the reader as unedited, Was printed so latcly as 
), in the § Memoirs of Thomas Hollis.’ 


ERRATA in our last. 
Page 208, line 34, for majestee read majestie. 
Page 209, note, lor maf igals read madrigals. 
The Review of © Dancine Master iana”?’ should have followed the Artiche 
entileds te Basey Progressy aud P, oceedings of a Corps of Voluntcersg” 


a The Biograply of Dr. Page will appear inthe Course of the Volume. 
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